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N 1940 AND 1941 the United States found that they had 
to activate a strong and forceful policy to defend Amer- 
ican interests against the growing aggressive expansion 

of totalitarian Japan in Eastern Asia and the Western Pacific, 
and against Nazi and Fascist seizure of control of all Europe. 
Japan, during the ten years between 1931 and 1941, had ex- 
tended aggressive control from Manchuria through Indo 
China step by step. The expansion was almost complete by 
the time of the Pearl Harbor attack, and was completed after 
that attack. If the Pearl Harbor attack had not taken place, or 
had been delayed for six months or a year, totalitarian dom- 
ination of the entire Eurasia continents would have probably 
been achieved. The United States would then have had to 
face a hostile world, hostile powers probably dominating the 
opposite shores of both our bordering oceans, the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 

However, coming in when we did, in December 1941, gal- 
vanized into dynamic action by Pearl Harbor, we achieved 
victories in both oceans. In the Western Pacific and East Asia, 
a victory achieved by hundreds of thousands of casualties and 
hillions of dollars has been largely thrown away. Is the disaster 
in this area of receding U. S. surrenders that have followed 
each other during the past thirteen years to be fully completed? 

It is in this context that the problem of Formosa and 
Quemoy and the Matsu Islands must be examined and ap- 
praised, and decisions made—generally for Formosa and spe- 
cifically for Quemoy. How important to world communism is 
the capture of Quemoy—how important to its program of 
taking over all I st Asia and the Western Pacific, leading to 
the eventual conquest of the entire world. Already at least 
thirty million dollars of Soviet produced ammunition have 
been expended against this island. There is no doubt that the 
communists consider its capture or surrender important to 





their expansion program. For this reason alone it should be 
evident to the entire Free World, particularly to the United 
States and to the Free Chinese on Formosa, that it should be 
held. The importance of holding Quemoy, the importance to 
Free China on Formosa and to the United States, requires 
examination under four aspects-—the strategical, the psycho- 
logical, the economic and the political. There is, of course, 
much interrelation, much overlapping of these four aspects. 

But first, let us consider the strategical factor. There are 
three salient elements to be considered. First, the importance 
of Quemoy to the defense of Formosa itself; second, the rela- 
tionship of the possession of Quemoy, by the Free World or 
by the communists, to sea communications into Southeast Asia 
and further south; and third, the value of Amoy Harbor, if 
unobstructed, to communists submarine operations in the 
Pacific. 

The Chinese name for Quemoy is “Kinmen”, which means 
“Golden Gate”. It was from this island 300 years ago that 
the Chinese under Koxinga moved across the Formosa Strait 
to retake Formosa from the Dutch who had been holding it 
for about 80 years. It was on this island of Kinmen that the 
advancing communists on their march toward Formosa were 
totally defeated in October 1949, with the destruction or cap- 
ture of their entire army of 13,000. 

Obviously the best takeoff point for a massive communist 
invasion of Formosa is Amoy Harbor, which of course would 
be, under present conditions, prevented by the Nationalists. 
The next best point for taking off from the Mainland would 
be Fuchow, which at present is frustrated by the Nationalist 
occupation of the Matsus. True, other debouching points 
farther away from Formosa could be used, but the exposure of 
amphibious units at sea at other points would be longer and 
more dangerous, not only for the initial advance but for the 
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CHARLES M. COOKE 


maintenance of communications to Formosa beach heads. 

It is true that under present conditions and under the prob- 
able conditions that might continue for some months, or even 
longer, the Seventh Fleet, continuing their position in power 
in the Formosa Strait area, can prevent a successful invasion 
of Formosa. But, as will be seen in further presentation of the 
factors involved, the danger to Formosa will grow with the 
loss of the outlying islands of Quemoy and the Matsus. 

But even in the immediate developments following the loss 
of Quemoy, the defense of Formosa by the Chinese and by the 
United States would be made more difficult by the loss of 
Quemoy. First, of course, would be the loss of most of the 
troops that would occur if Quemoy was defended to the last, 
which the Free Chinese are determined to do—for very good 
reasons as will be presented later. 

The second element in the strategic factor has to do with 
the control of sea communications from North China ports 
and Siberian ports to Southeast Asia and beyond. If the out- 
lying positions of Matsu and Quemoy pass to the communists 
this will tend to pass the freedom of coastal routes to the com- 
munists—routes which could no longer be patrolled by Na- 
tional surface ships, and could not be controlled from the air by 
Nationalist aircraft. Already the communists have made moves 
toward the control of Mainland coastal routes by declaring the 
extension of the sea territorial limits to twelve miles. While 
this action has not been accepted by the United States, it 
should be remembered that when the Russians took possession 
of Port Arthur in 1945 in spite of the agreement that sover- 
eignty remain with the Nationalist government, they, the 
Russians themselves, declared a twelve mile limit in this entire 
area, in which American ships were not allowed to enter, 
and the United States did accept the declaration. 

Following the surrender of North Indo China to the com- 
munists, and the American evacuation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of natives to South Viet Nam, a Southeast Asia treaty 


organization composed of eight nations was set up by the 
-United States to prevent further communist aggression in this 


vital area. Land communications to Indo China and Laos are 
being improved. But by far the best way to build up the com- 
munist strength in Southeast Asia, preparatorily under pseudo 
peace conditions, but also in time of action, is by sea. 

The only member of the SEATO organization that has any 
military power that can be brought to bear to restrain com- 
munist aggression is the United States, with special regard to 
sea and air. It is unlikely that the United States would want 
to choose to bring in strong ground forces to this area. 

The only ground force on the Free World side that could 
be available are those of Free China on Formosa. Formosa is 
not a member of the SEATO organization, probably because 
of British membership, a Britain which recognizes Red China. 

It is therefore important to the validity of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty organization commitments that there should be in 
existence strong and mobile ground forces at least as a posture 
of Free World strength, possibly for use in Southeast Asia, 
possibly as a posture on the flank of a Chinese communist 
advance to the southward. Nationalist possession of Quemoy 
would greatly strengthen this deterrent. 

The American people and the American government have 
observed with concern and varying degrees of alarm the 
growth of the communist submarine navy to 500, with a cor- 
responding growth in submarine production capacity—ten 
times as many as Germany had at the beginning of World War 
II. Obviously, the growth of this communist submarine navy 
is for two purposes. First, it is intended that they prevent 
the flow across seas of American help to allies in Western 
Europe, and to allies, if any still remain, in Eastern Asia. I 
think that most of our people have come to realize that the 
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conduct of war can be considered under three phases—first 
the generation of power, military power, economic power, 
morale power, which must take place in the home territory. 
Second, is the projection of this power to the point where it 
must be applied. For the United States, this must be mainly 
overseas, across the Atlantic or the Pacific, through the Medi 
terranean or through the Indian Ocean, by ships and by air. 
If these communications are cut off, or are effectively opposed, 
help to our overseas bases and allies is ended. 

The other use for Soviet submarines would be for direct 
missile attacks against our coast and against overseas bases 
and allies. 

Up until the successful Soviet communists aggression into 
Mainland China, submarines in the Pacific were limited to the 
use of the sometimes icebound ports of Petropavlovsk and 
Vladivostok. Now the communists have useable ports in North 
Korea, Manchuria, Isingtao, Shanghai and the Chusan Archi- 
pelago. If they can open it up by taking Quemoy, the fine 
Amoy Harbor will become available as a strategically placed 
submarine base as well as for other purposes. The movement 
to submarine bases farther south will provide a wide base for 
submarine operations throughout the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans and perhaps even for entering the Atlantic around 
Cape Horn. For, egress of submarines from Russia in the 
Atlantic are not so easy through the Dardanells, the Catagat 
and icebound Murmansk—unless, of course, Atlantic ports 
are secured by conquest, as Hitler did in Norway and France 
in World War II. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTOR 

It has become obvious, I think, to most of the American 
public that there has been a growing decline of American 
prestige throughout Asia and particularly in East Asia during 
the past twelve years. This has been caused by the general 
weak position of the the United States as manifested in a 
general retreat before communist aggression—the complete 
violation of Russian commitment to support the Nationalist 
government, as committed in treaties sponsored by the United 
States, the acceptance of communist aggression in North 
Korea, the failure to require the Chinese communists to 
comply with the truce agreements to release prisoners and to 
immediately negotiate a peace treaty, the loss of North Indo 
China forcing evacuation of the Tachens, and the general 
failure to recognize that we are still technically at war with 
Red China and in a way with Red Russia. 

The twelve million overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia 
find themselves in a very serious predicament. They are the 
businessmen of Southeast Asia. When they found out what 
the communists were doing to the hundreds of millions of 
Chinese on the Mainland, with the liquidation of twenty 
million and the enslavement of millions more, they have 
wished to turn to the Free government on Formosa, its only 
legal government of China, but in recent years they have been 
weakening. If Quemoy is abjectly surrendered by Free China 
and the Free World, the reaction of these overseas Chinese 
against the Free World would be very strong—stronger than 
it would be if the islands are stoutly defended. Because if they 
are lost after a stout defense, the Nationalist government will 
be lauded, while faith in the United States will descend into 
a still lower level. 


THE ECONOMIC FACTOR 
There is an urgent need on the part of the communists 
to bring under complete control the food supplies, the 
oil, rubber and tin of Southeast Asia. They have already 
moved a great deal in this way by subversion, infiltration, 
threat of attack, and the promotion of the idea that the 
Free World won't do anything to stop them. 








Japan in the aggression of the '30’s headed for Southeast 
Asia for similar reasons. Japan must import 20% of its 
food. If control of Southeast Asian commodities passes 
to communism, it will be difficult to prevent passage of the 
industrial strength of Japan into the communist orbit. 


THE POLITICAL FACTOR 

Having outlined the strategical, phychological, economic 
aspects of the Formosa, Quemoy situation and the pos- 
sible developments, it should become obvious that if and 
as they are allowed to take place the political position not 
only of Formosa but of the Philippines will be placed in 
serious jeopardy. Whether or not a Free Formosa can be 
continued indefinitely in existence even with United States 
support becomes questionable. 

For Formosa is the key to the Western Pacific defense 
line of the United States and the Free World. When and if 
a strategical and political situation developes, as outlined 
in preceding paragrapis, overwhelming communist pressure 
for its surrender will be so great that the Free World will once 
more give in and allow the Free World position to deteriorate 
to the final point of inevitability—that is, fight or surrender to 
enslavement. 

At this time Quemoy fills a hole in the Western Pacific 
dike, a hole now being filled by Free China on Formosa and on 
Quemoy. What should we do about it? 

When we consider decisions on actions to be taken with 
regard to the aggression, the communist aggression against 
Quemoy, which incidentally has been going on for a number 
of years, we must realize, realize fully, who is fighting whom. 
Who are the principals in this situation? 

The Russians started their program against China about 
thirty-five years ago. They set it up as a “hot” war about 
thirteen years ago, arming and directing Chinese communist 
forces in complete violation of solemn treaties, while the 
United States was denying arms to the Chinese Nationalists. 
The Russians organized and directed the North Korean attack 
against South Korea and brought in the communist armies 
against United States forces. The Russian, Mr. Malik, set up 
cease fire negotiations in Korea in 1951 and prolonged them 
for two years, while getting ready for communist seizure of 
North Viet Nam. The Russians set up the Geneva Summit 
Conference to arrange for the surrender of North Viet Nam. 
The Russians supplied thousands of guns for the build-up for 
the attack against Quemoy. At the same time the United States 
sent in guns by the hundreds—not that the Free Chinese could 
absorb as many as could the Red Chinese, but they could have 
used more than they got. While the Russians were building 
up the Chinese air force of thousands of planes, the United 
States’ supply was limited to about a hundred. Here again the 
Free Chinese could not have used as many as the Red Chinese 
but many more than actually were furnished. 

When the United States landed in Lebanon, Khrushchev 
went to Peking to set up the Quemoy and Matsu invasions 
with threats against Formosa itself. It is obvious that Moscow 
is calling the signals and providing the military support except 
for manpower. 

In this struggle between communism and freedom, between 
Soviet Communism and its satellites on the one hand and the 
United States and its fighting allies on the firing line, it should 
be evident for Formosa as was the case in Korea, how im- 
portant to the United States’ interests are the fighting spirit, 
the resolute determination of Koreans and Chinese, of their 
leadership, Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek, on the firing 
line. In the large scale of the world war that has been going 
on for twelve years, and which is growing more ominous every 
month and every year, the Chinese on Quemoy are fighting just 
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as much for us as for themselves, and at this time are doing 
practically all the fighting and holding firm. 

How absurd is the statement and the view that when our 
communist enemies on their own initiative, coupled with the 
Lebanon action, step up their war action 500 times, and then 
have commentators characterize this as a plot by Chiang Kai- 
shek to invade the mainland and bring on World War IIL. 

It is not in the Russian program to bring on a World War 
III of all out shooting until and if they have taken over the 
entire Eurasia continent. It is in their program to do pre- 
cisely the latter. Successful communist occupation of Quemoy 
and Matsu will definitely lead toward World War III that so 
many people fear. Defeat of the communist attack will check or 
retard the communist conquest program. Communist defeat 
may not stop it, but it will definitely prevent a further de- 
terioration of the Free World at this time. The greatest 
strength on the Free World's side is the hatred of communism 
that exists among all people under this control, in the satellites, 
Mainland China, in North Korea and in Russia itself. The 
communist dictatorship knows how dangerous it would be to 
their continuance in power if they got involved in a war that 
lasted longer than six months or a year. The dictatorship has 
no intention of running any such risk. 

The cry raised in the Free World circles against running 
any such risk is expressed mostly with regard to East Asia 
and the Western Pacific. It was not expressed when we broke 
the Berlin blockade. Berlin was a point more exposed than 
Quemoy. If it had been lost to the communists, we might ex- 
pect earlier demands by the communists for East German 
recognition. 

We had shouts that a blockade of Red China would bring 
about the release of the American prisoners they were holding, 
that this blockade would bring about World War III. These 
shouts were raised and heeded even though the sending of 
700,000 American troops to Korea did not bring about World 
War III; nor would American support for stopping the bom- 
bardment of Quemoy. If Moscow builds up and directs the 
strength that can carry on the bombardment of Quemoy that 
has been carried on, Formosa’s ally, the United States, should 
make good the disparity of gun power to silence this attack, 
on shore in Quemoy and by heavy naval gunfire. If that is not 
enough, by air bombing with conventional weapons. If these 
steps bring on counter action, either by Red China or by 
Russia, be prepared to take effective counter measures against 
these counter actions. 

The President's declaration setting forth the historical 
futility of appeasement, as exemplified by the appeasement of 
Hitler, gave expression to George Santayana’s dictum, “that 
those who refuse to learn from history are doomed to repeat 
it.” However, the President failed to take into account the more 
recent history of the last twelve years when he ended his report 
to the country that we would negotiate. 

For, we negotiated ourselves all the way from Yalta to the 
Summit Conference at Geneva that surrendered North Indo 
China. If we continue to negotiate in the face of attack and 
threat, we must finally end up by negotiating away all our 
capital. 

Chamberlain negotiated from weakness, which was bad, 
but not as bad as negotiating from a position of strength to a 
position of weakness. The United States was weak indeed in 
facing British threats and attacks against us 150 years ago in 
the approaches to the War of 1812, during which we submit- 
ted to many humiliations through the fear of war. It was during 
this period that Senator Giles of Virginia declared in Congress, 
“When the love of peace degenerates into the fear of war, it 
becomes of all passions the most self-deteriorating and the 
most self-defeating.” 
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The Communist Challenge of Force 


UNITED STATES POLICY IN FORMOSA STRAITS 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 


Delivered before the Far East-America Council of Commerce and Industry, New Y ork City, September 25, 1958 


problems of ecomonic trade as between the United States 

and Asia, and I shall talk for a few moments about these 
economic matters. But then I shall go on, rather rapidly, if you 
permit, to discuss some of the other problems that are not 
economic—they are political—problems that are raised by the 
political events which are now going on in the Far East, events 
which could submerge all of our peaceful plans for trade and 
economic development. 


Tre Far East-American conference has dealt with the 


TRADE 


To speak first about trade, I recall that trade between the 
United States and South and East Asia has steadily grown. In 
1957 this totaled $5,000,000,000, and we can expect it to 
increase. 

One important way in which our Government has promoted 
that trade is through the trade agreements reciprocal program. 
At the request of the President the Congress this year extended 
that program for a further period of four years. That is the 
longest single period for which the Trade Agreements Act has 
been extended since it began twenty-five years ago. 

Traders of the world are therefore assured of a continuity 
of United States policy on terms which on the one hand pro- 
vide a reasonable protection of our own industry and our own 
labor; on the other hand, will promote international trade. 

So they will serve the overall strength and security both of 
the United States and of its free-world friends. 

Another ‘governmental help to trade is the Export-Import 
Bank. The.last Congress increased its capital from $5,000,- 
000,000 to $7,000,000,000. It thus has new resources to sup- 
plement, but not supplant, the resources of private institutions. 

And also the United States contributes to the resources of 
the International Monetary Fund, which helps trade because 
it helps to keep currencies on a stable basis. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


I turn now to the problem of economic development. In 
much of South and Southeast Asia political freedom has re- 
cently come, bringing with it aspirations for economic im- 
provement. 

People who have long been bogged down in the stagnation 
of poverty are nuw striving for a better life. And it is vital 
that the Free World should find ways to assist them; otherwise 
the materialistic approach of communism may prove irresis- 
tible. 

The United States knows that it is possible both to have hu- 
man freedom and economic development. We demonstrated 
that ourselves. But we must help other free nations to demon- 
strate that human freedom and economic welfare can go hand 
in hand; and that it is not necessary to sacrifice human free- 
dom in order to achieve material advancement. 

Last week, speaking before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, I suggested that the members should in this 
coming year of 1959 make a special effort to develop long- 
term cooperative plans for assisting the processes of economic 
growth in the less developed territories. 

The United States feels that the time has come for the 
nations to make an unusual and a significant effort to demon- 





strate both the will and the capacity to help economic growth 
throughout the world. 

Now, private resources and private initiative can and should 
have the primary role in providing for capital development 
needed to achieve these goals. But in some areas and in some 
conditions there are abnormal risks, so that the United States 
Government has its part to play. 

Last year the Congress created the Development Loan Fund 
and provided it with a capital of some $700,000,000. And we 
hope that this capital will shortly be increased so that the fund 
can make significant loans over a period of years for develop- 
ment projects on liberal terms including the possibility of 
repayment in local currency. 

In this way the fund can play an important role in coopera- 
tion with other lending bodies, public and private. An addi- 
tional governmental measure is Our investment guarantee pro- 
gram. It provides insurance against certain types of noncom- 
mercial risks, such as the nonconvertibility of currency, ex- 
propriation and war. 

Nearly forty nations have signed agreements under this 
program and upward of $200,000,000 of insurance contracts 
have already been issued. 

Nations of Asia which have not yet qualified for these 
agreements may wish to consider doing so. 

Then there is the World Bank, the Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. The United States is the largest contributor 
to the capital of that bank, and it has already invested over a 
billion dollars in Asia. 

Its initial resources have now largely been committed and 
there may be need to increase its capital, and also, the resources 
of the International Monetary Fund to which I alluded. This 
matter will be dealt with within the next few days at a meet- 
ing of the governors of the bank and the fund, to be held in 
New Delhi. 

REGIONAL PLANS 

Now in some areas of the world regional development in- 
stitutions are being planned. However, in the case of most of 
the Asian countries there are already well established success- 
ful bilateral relationships which are internationally coordinated 
through what is known as the Colombo Plan. 

This year the United States will be the host at the minis- 
terial meeting of the Colombo Plan. And I can assure you that 
we are very happy to have this opportunity to evidence our 
warm support of its efforts. 

The United States attaches the utmost importance to trade 
relations and economic development. These serve the legiti- 
mate aspirations of peoples everywhere for a better material 
life. 

Unfortunately, these aspirations are obstructed by the ever- 
present danger of aggression. This requires the Free World 
to expend vast sums for defense. For example, the United 
States defense budget for this year will be approximately 
$45,000,000,000. Now this is not a situation that we happily 
tolerate. 

We would prefer that the resources of men everywhere 
could be devoted exclusively to creative tasks, rather than to 
sterile tasks of creating instruments of destruction. 

It is, I venture to say, not beyond the realm of hope that if 
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the Free-World nations devote themselves even more to crea- 
tive tasks, their example, and the results that they could 
achieve, may bring about even within the Sino-Soviet world 
a greater use of human effort for human betterment. 

That would be a development which the United States 
would welcome and respond to with joy and alacrity. 


CHINA TRADE 

Now, let us turn to various aspects of the China problem. 

This conference, no doubt, has noted the lack of United 
States economic relations with Communist China. Such rela- 
tions had been barred under our Trading With The Enemy 
Act since December, 1950, when Communist China attacked 
United Nations forces in Korea. 

At that time our Government said “If the Chinese Com- 
munists choose to withdraw their forces of aggression and 
act in conformity with United Nations principles this gov- 
ernment will be prepared promptly to consider removing 
restrictions and restoring normal trade relations.” 

However, the Chinese Communists still maintain forces of 
aggression in and about Korea. They do not act in conformity 
with United Nations principles. They are threatening war 
against us in the Formosa area. 

Therefore, the 1950 trade restrictions have not been lifted. 

Some of our allies do trade with Communist China. And 
recently, at their behest, we accepted some liberalization of 
the international list of strategic goods not to be sold to Soviet 
Russia or to Communist China. 

But the result has not been the hoped-for increase in China 
trade. The fact is that China trade is meager because the Chin- 
ese Communists do not have much foreign exchange with 
which to buy. And what they have is largely used for purchases 
for military purposes. 

They do make at times what seem to be tempting offers; 
but these are generally political bait. It is quite clear, I think, 
that even if trade were permitted today between the United 
States and Communist China it would be insignificant in its 
proportion. 

And, moreover, developments in the Far East confirm the 
soundness of the United States policy in not helping to build 
up a war machine which, it is now threatened, may be used 
against us. 

UNITED STATES RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 

Now let us turn to consider United States policy toward 
what is called recognizing Communist China. 

Now, let me first of all make perfectly clear that we do not 
pretend that the Chinese Communists do not exist. We know, 
at heavy cost, that the Communist regime does exist. And we 
do not refuse to deal with it whenever it seemed that that 
might serve a useful national purpose. 

We negotiated the Korean Armistice with Chinese Commu- 
nists. We took part with Chinese Communists in the Geneva 
Conference of 1954 which ended the hostilities in Indochina. 
And since August, 1955, we have conducted negotiations at 
the ambassadorial level with the Chinese Communists, first at 
Geneva, and now in Warsaw. 

But it is one thing to deal with the Chinese Communists 
in relation to a specific purpose. It is another thing to accord 
it general diplomatic recognition. That would greatly increase 
the influence and prestige of the Chinese Communists and cor- 
respondingly increase their ability to do us harm. 

That they would use that ability to do us harm no one can 
doubt. Because the basic foreign policy goals of the Chinese 
Communists are not reconcilable with our own. 

We seek friendly free world governments in the Western 
Pacific and Southeast Asia; the Chinese Communists want to 
overthrow such governments and to dominate the Western 
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area of the Pacific, and to make Japan into a workshop for 
the Sino-Soviet Asian world. 

Mao Tse-tung, immediately following his 1949 military suc- 
cesss and a trip to Moscow, broadcast an appeal to the peoples 
of Southeast Asia calling upon them to rise up against their 
political leaders, whom he termed “colonial puppets” and 
“lackeys” of the “imperialists.” 

At the same time the propaganda organs of the Chinese 
Communists went into high gear against the United States 
because we were a principal support of free Asian govern- 
ments. A typical example is an Asian pamphlet, a Chinese 
pamphlet of three sections. The first was entitled, “We must 
hate America because she is the Chinese people’s implacable 
enemy.” The second section was entitled, “We must despise 
America because it is a corrupt, imperialist nation, the world 
center of reaction and decadency,” and the third section was 
entitled, “We must look down upon America because she is 
a paper tiger and entirely vulnerable to defeat.” 

Now this attitude of the Chinese Communists first taken in 
1950 has been continued consistently. And the expansionist 
aims of that regime have been shown in Tibet, in Korea, in 
Indochina, and now in the Formosa area. 

The purpose of these activities in the Formosa area had been 
put categorically and brutally by Mr. Khrushchev in his letter 
of Sept. 12 to President Eisenhower; that was the letter which 
President Eisenhower returned unanswered. Mr. Khrushchev 
then said: “The American naval fleet must be withdrawn from 
the Formosa Strait and American soldiers must leave Formosa 
and go home.” “Without this,” Mr. Khrushchev said, “there 
cannot be lasting peace in the Far East.” 

Now were the United States to extend general diplomatic 
recognition to the Chinese Communist regime, this would be 
of immense help to them in carrying out that Asian policy. 

Such recognition would, for example, gravely jeopardize the 
authority of the Republic of China on Formosa and its good 
relations with us. It would, in other Asian countries, mean 
that the influential Chinese communities would increasingly 
take political guidance from the Communist authorities and 
become a too! for the overthrowing of now friendly govern- 
ments. 

Now it is suggested by some that the Chinese Communists 
might alter their character and might become friendly to the 
United States if we would give them general diplomatic re- 
cognition. That is hardly something to be called realism, that 
is romanticism which flies in the face of all actual experience. 

We have given general diplomatic recognition to several 
countries which are dominated by international communism. 
And never once has that recognition served to alter the charac- 
ter or the creed or the hostile purposes of the recognized gov- 
ernment. 

In the face of that actual experience, it would be reckless to 
take action which would immensely increase the capacity of 
the present Chinese Communist regime to carry forward poli- 
cies which are not only hostile to the United States but are 
highly dangerous to our security. 


CHINA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Now I turn to efforts that are being made to bring the 
Chinese Communists into the United Nations, efforts by the 
way which the present session of the General Assembly this 
week rebuffed. 

Now, the United States does not approach this matter purely 
from the standpoint of our own United States national poli- 
cies. We believe that in these matters relating to the compo- 
sition of the United Nations the members of the United Na- 
tions have a duty to apply not national policies but the agreed 
Charter tests. 
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Now what are these tests? The Charter of the United Na- 
tions provides that membership is open to “peace-loving states 
which accept the obligations contained in the present Charter 
and in the judgment of the organization are willing and able 
to carry out these obligations.” And also the Charter provides 
that any member which persistently violates the principles 
contained in the Charter may be expelled. 

The Chinese Communists regime has on no less than five 
occasions since 1949 resorted to armed force in an effort to 
expand its. ain. 

Today it stands formally condemned by the United Nations 
as an armed aggressor. It has repeatedly and viciously expressed 
its contempt for the United Nations and its principles. 

But some suggest that the Chinese Communist regime 
would be “reformed” if it were only brought into the United 
Nations. Well, let’s be clear about this. The United Nations 
was not created to be a reformatory. There was quite a little 
debate at the San Francisco conference which I attended when 
the United Nations was formed as to whether it should be a 
universal institution or whether its membership should be se- 
lected. The choice was in favor of selectivity. 

Now let me read you an extract from the report of Sec- 
retary Of State Stettinius to President Truman when he re- 
ported the results of the San Francisco conference which cre- 
ated the United Nations. And he said this: 

“It was pointed out by a number of delegations, and parti- 
cularly by the delegation of the Soviet Union,” don’t forget 
that, particularly by the delegation of the Soviet Union, “that 
it would be unfortunate to have a member persistently violat- 
ing the principles of the Charter while continuing to remain 
a member of the organization. Such a member would be like a 
cancerous growth and ought not, it was thought, to be asso- 
ciated in any way with the organization.” And Mr. Stettinius 
concluded that was the view that prevailed at the conference. 

Well, since then we have had some practical experience on 
this so-called reformatory theory. There are Communist na- 
tions which have become members and which now cannot be 
expelled because of the veto, and they unhappily have not 
been reformed. They have used force and violence, witness 
Korea and Hungary, and they have consistently rebuffed the 
efforts of the United Nations to put peace and order upon a 
stable basis. 

If the Chinese Communist regime were brought into the 
United Nations, it would have shot its way in. 

..vW it is sometimes argued that the Chinese Communist 
regime does not need to meet the Charter tests because the 
Republic of China, which is the name used in the Charter, is 
already a member and that the so-called People’s Republic of 
China inherits the rights in this respect of the Republic of 
China. That is an argument of dubious validity. 

But irrespective of that, the fact is that the membership of 
the United Nations has a choice as to whether or not to bring 
into its midst and to give veto power in the Security Council 
to a regime which has flagrantly violated the Charter, which 
has defied the United Nations, which has fought it, which was 
found by it to be an aggressor and which far from being a 
peace-loving nation, which is the test of membership, can only 
qualify under the clause for expulsion for having persistently 
violated the principles contained in the Charter. It would in 
the words of Secretary Stettinius, “be a cancerous growth 
and ought not to be associated in any way with the organi- 
zation.” 

FORMOSA STRAIT 

Now let me in conclusion speak about the immediate threat 
which exists in the Formosa Strait. 

The Chinese Communists, starting last Aug. 23, launched 
a major artillery attack against Quemoy. They say, and the 
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Soviet Union says, that this is the beginning of an effort to 
take Formosa. They probably hope that by capturing the off- 
shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu they will so destroy the 
prestige and authority of the Republic of China on Formosa 
that they can quickly take over Formosa by a subversive coup. 
But they insist that they will take it, if need be, by open force. 
And the Soviet Union offers its help. 

Now, of course, these offshore islands do not constitute an 
ideal defensive position. The United States has not been blind 
to that fact, nor have we been unconcerned about it. But 
there are other facts also to which we cannot be blind. 

Let us recall that the last phase of the ground fighting be- 
tween the Communists and the Nationalists was a Commun- 
ist effort to take Quemoy. This occurred in October, 1949. 
Communist troops were landed, but they were driven off by 
the Nationalist forces in bitter battle. Ever since then, now for 
nine years, the National forces have been in possession of For- 
mosa, the Pescadores, Quemoy and Matsu. 

Like the Korean Armistice line, the situation in the Formosa 
Strait reflects the actual military position when the fighting 
stopped. It is this situation that the Chinese Communists are 
now attempting to alter by the use of armed force. 

The Republic of China has under its authority only rela- 
tively small amounts of territory. And among this territory are 
these offshore islands. Quemoy and Matsu have for the Re- 
public of China a great significance, I would compare some- 
what with the significance to the West of Berlin. Berlin is 
militarily indefensible. It is a small island of freedom totally 
surrounded by Soviet power. But we do not abandon it on that 
account. The Federal Republic of Germany and its allies, in- 
cluding the United States, have risked war and today stand 
committed to risk war rather than surrender Berlin. 

Now there is a very close relationship between Formosa and 
these offshore islands, and that is attested to not only by the 
Republic of China, but it is asserted by the Chinese Com- 
munists themselves. When all the factors, moral and material, 
are taken into account, it may well be that the defense of these 
different areas cannot be achieved piecemeal but that their 
defense may not be divisible. And so it is that the United 
States is assisting the Chinese Nationalists logistically in their 
gallant and inspiring defense of these offshore positions. And 
President Eisenhower has in relation to these islands made 
clear that United States forces may be used more actively if 
the Chinese Communists push further a military effort which 
they themselves proclaim has Formosa as its goal. 

The stakes involved are not just some square miles of real 
estate. What is involved is a Communist challenge to the 
basic principles of peace that armed force should not be used 
for aggression. Upon the observance and the enforcement of 
that principle depends world order everywhere. Once excep- 
tions are begun to be made that marks the breakdown of the 
peaceful order that was sought to be established by the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 

And if this challenge is to world order in general, it is 
particularly a challenge to the United States. If we, the strong- 
est of the Free World powers, were to show indecision or 
weakness in the face of this challenge, we would merely con- 
firm the rulers of the Sino-Soviet bloc, the rulers of interna- 
tional communism, in their hope that by threatening every- 
where around their circumference they could compel submis- 
sion or surrender. 

If we must meet such a challenge it is better to meet it 
directly and at the beginning rather than after our friends 
have become disheartened and our enemies over-confident and 
miscalculating. 

Now although the United States is not prepared to retreat 
in the face of armed force, our position is otherwise flexible. 
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We have welcomed the willingness of the Chinese Commun- 
ists to resume ambassadorial talks at Warsaw. We stand ready, 
in accordance with our United Nations Charter pledge, to 
settle the dispute by peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace and security and justice are not endangered. 

President Eisenhower and I have made clear that in these 
Warsaw talks we will not be a party to any arrangement that 
would prejudice the rights of our trusted and loyal ally—the 
Republic of China. 

But so far as we are concerned, we would find acceptable 
any arrangement which on the one hand did not involve sur- 
render to force; and on the other hand eliminated from the 
situation features that could reasonably be regarded as provo- 
cative or which, to use President Eisenhower's phrase, were “a 
thorn in the side of peace.” 

So far, however, bott the Chinese Communists and the 
Soviet publicly reject in advance any settlement involving a 
cease-fire or which deals only with the offshore islands. They 
demand Formosa itself, and withdrawal of United States de- 
fensive forces from the entire Western Pacific area. 

Now, obviously, any readjustment of Free World positions 
that would add strength is desirable. But strength is not mere- 
ly material. Strength is compounded of many elements, and 
in the face of such threats as the Communists are now making, 
and the extreme position they are now publicly taking, it 
would be reckless to take action which, so far as can be judged, 
would not lead to peace, but would dismay and dishearten our 
free world friends and allies in the area and encourage our 
enemies to be more bold and reckless. 

We believe that the Soviet Union, if it wanted to see a 
peaceful solution, could make that possible. That is why Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his letter of Sept. 13 to Chairman Khrush- 
chev suggested that he should urge the Chinese Communist 
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leaders to turn to a policy of peaceful settlement in the For- 
mosa area. So far, however, the situation is a study in contrasts. 
Let me briefly portray it: 

The United States has a collective defense treaty with the 
Republic of China. Pursuant to this treaty, the United States 
has given substantial military assistance to the Republic of 
China. But it is agreed between us that the use of force by 
either of the parties in the area “will be a matter of joint 
agreement, subject to action of an emergency character which 
is clearly an exercise of the inherent right of self-defense.” 
Pursuant to this arrangement there has been no aggressive or 
offensive use of force by the United States or by the Republic 
of China against Communist China. 

Now consider the other side. The Soviet Union has a treaty 
of alliance with Communist China. Pursuant to this treaty it 
has given vast amounts of military aid to Communist China. 
But instead of insuring that this aid shall not be used for 
aggressive purposes, the Soviet Union is aiding and abetting 
the Chinese Communists in a use of force against the Republic 
of China to conquer territory which the United States is by 
treaty obligated to help to defend. The latest Khrushchev 
letter, the letter rejected by the President, boasted that the 
Chinese Communists, with Soviet support, would bring about 
the expulsion of the United States from the entire Formosa 
area. 

The world may judge, from the contrast, which of our two 
nations serve the cause of peace and where lies the responsi- 
bility for the danger of war. 

We refuse, however, to be discouraged. We continue the 
challenge of a peaceful settlement, a settlement which would 
meet every reasonable demand of the situation. That is our 
rejoinder to the Communist challenge of force. Let us hope and 
pray that it will be accepted. 


World Peace Menaced by 
International Communism 


WE STAND READY TO AID ANTI-RED REVOLTS ON MAINLAND 


By TINGFU F. TSIANG, Ambassador of Republic of China and Chairman of the Chinese delegation to the United Nations 


Delivered in the United Nations, General Assembly, September 30, 1958 


N THE BRIEF SPAN of less than thirteen years the United 
Nations has grown enormously both in membership and 
in scope of service. The multitude of activities which the 

United Nations and its Specialized and Affiliated Agencies 
undertake is simply astounding. My delegation rejoices in the 
growth of this Organization. Undoubtedly in the years to come 
the United Nations will assume more tasks. This trend to- 
wards expansion is inevitable, natural and, on the whole, 
healthy. 

In spite of our multitudinous occupations and pre-occupa- 
tions, Mr. President, the problem of peace remains our cen- 
tral concern. This year, because of the crisis in the Middle 
East in the early summer and because of the serious situation 
in the Taiwan Straits since August 23, our thoughts turn more 
than ever to this central problem of peace. Although Com- 
munist guns are pounding the territory of free China almost 
every hour, perhaps at this very hour, I am not a pessimist, 
and I refuse to be a defeatist. 

If we survey the world as a whole, we find many bright 
regions. The western hemisphere is one. Here we have 22 in- 


dependent nations living together truly as good neighbors. Here 
we have not only the absence of war but the profound and uni- 
versal conviction that war among the American States is im- 
possible. The relations between the American States exemplify 
the type of world which the United Nations was created to 
bring about. Here we have peace as the Charter visualizes 
peace. This is all the more remarkable because in the western 
hemisphere the disparity in size and power among the States 
is as big as in any other part of the world. 

Across the Atlantic we have another such peaceful region 
in western Europe. There from the northern tip of Scandinavia 
to the southern tip of Italy, the States enjoy profoundly peace- 
ful and friendly relations among themselves. There too it is 
not only the absence of war which is remarkable. It is the 
universal conviction that no state, however big or powerful, 
has any thought of aggression against the otl.er states. 

In Asia we have not yet developed a recognized pattern of 
international relations for the simple reason that most of the 
States in Asia have become independent only in recent years. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that the new states desire peace. 
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Now that they are independent for the first time, they wish 
to be let alone to taste both the sweetness and perhaps a little 
bit of the bitterness of the new life. They want to have time 
to solve their problems which are many and complicated. 

In Asia, and Africa, there remain some countries where 
western colonialism still casts dark shadows. However, an 
objective survey, keeping in mind both what has been achieved 
and what remains to be done, discloses a picture which is on 
the whole hopeful. My country having in the past suffered 
from some forms of colonialism, naturally sympathizes with 
any people struggling for freedom. My delegation stands ready 
to cooperate with other delegations in working for peaceful 
and constructive solutions of such colonial problems as remain. 

When we survey the world as a whole, Mr. President, we 
find that in regions where free governments predominate, 
there is no threat of war or international tension; instead, 
we find peaceful and friendly relations among the states. Today 
there is really only one major cause for worry so far as the 
preservation of peace is concerned. It is the menace of inter- 
national communism. 


COMMUNISM IS TOOL OF SOVIET IMPERIALISM 


International Communism is menacing in two respects. In 
the first place, it denies the dignity and worth of the human 
person and tramples upon fundamental human rights. In this 
respect, Communism is much worse than the old colonialism 
of the 19th Century. In the second place, Communism is men- 
acing because it is the instrument of Soviet imperialism. When 
Communism expends, Soviet power expands. Where Soviet 
power is in control, there Communism is imposed. Present-day 
international Communism is inseparable from Soviet imperial- 
ism. We can call this menace imperialist-Communism or 
Communist-imperialism. The world has never before seen the 
like of this kind of menace. 

Let us look at the fate of Hungary. In the 19th Century it 
was a part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Today it is a part 
of the Soviet Empire. Hungary has tasted and tested both the 
old and the new imperialism. Unsatisfactory as Austrian dom- 
ination of Hungary was, we have every reason to believe 
that the common people of Hungary would prefer the former 
Austrian to the present-day Soviet Russian domination. 
Whether in rebellion or in submission, Hungary has found 
her new masters more brutal than the old. It is indeed tragic 
that Hungary, having emancipated herself from the old im- 
perialism, should have been enslaved by the new Communist 
imperialism. The tragedy of Hungary is a warning to all the 
newly independent nations of Asia and Africa. 

Unfortunately, we in China have been a target of Soviet 
imperialism more intensely and for a longer period of time 
than most of the other countries represented here. Unfortunate- 
ly, China is situated next to the Soviet Union with the longest 
common frontier between nations. Force of circumstance has 
made us occupy the position of frontier guard against inter- 
national Communism. The same force of circumstance has 
made our leader, President Chiang Kai-shek, take a strong 
anti-Communist stand for more than thirty years. For this 
reason, international Communism has singled him out for 
propagandistic smearing and political and military attacks. 

Mr. President, we Chinese are anti-Communists. How do 
we view the prob'em of Communism? How have we proceeded 
to combat Communism? As we have had more than thirty 
years of experience in this matter, our answers to these ques- 
tions may deserve the consideration of the Assembly. Further- 
more, since these questions have a bearing on the entire world 
situation, I will take a few minutes of the time of the General 
Assembly to answer them. 
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TAIWAN FIGHTS COMMUNISM WITH ECONOMIC REFORM 


President Chiang has stated again and again that the menace 
of Communism can be and should be met 70 percent by poli- 
tical measures and only 30 percent by military measures. That 
has been his message to the Chinese people during all these 
years. It is more than a message; it is a program of action. We 
have practiced what we preached. 

An important political measure against Communism is 
economic development. The Chinese peopie desire more and 
better food, clothing and housing. This is what we have striven 
to do on the island of Taiwan. When we first took over the 
island in the winter of 1945, the rice crop of that year was 
below 700,000 tons. Now the annual crop is 1,700,000 tons. 
We have done this by helping the farmer to use better 
seeds and to fertilize and irrigate his land more efficiently. We 
have given him, through land reform, more incentive to pro- 
duce. Today we have not only enough rice for ourselves; we 
export considerable quantities abroad. 

Thirteen years ago, there was no textile industry on Taiwan. 
Clothing was entirely imported. In the last thirteen years we 
have built up a textile industry which makes the island today 
completely self-sufficient in clothing. 

Before the war the island imported all its chemical fertilizers 
from Japan, about 600,000 tons a year. Today we make more 
than half of this quantity. We may achieve self-sufficiency in 
a few more years. 

At the end of the Second World War, three-fourths of the 
electric generating capacity on Taiwan had been dam: iged as 
a result of the war. We have not only rehabilitated all the pre- 
war power stations; we have added new generators so as to 
double the prewar capacity. Electric power is the key to 
industrialization on the island. Today Taiwan is one of the 
most electrified regions in all Asia. 

On the island we grow huge quantities of bananas and pine- 
apples, partly for domestic consumption and partly for export. 
We are also a great sugar producer. In the world market 
Taiwan is the second largest sugar exporter, the first being 
Cuba. Last year we earned one hundred million dollars through 
the export of sugar. 

We have established several new industries, such as cement, 
oil refining and aluminum. These industries not only satisfy 
the domestic demand; they are in position to export. 

It should be noted that in the economic development of 
Taiwan, our emphasis is on consumers’ goods. The military 
value of the industries is small and indirect. 

To summarize: The economic program of my Government 
has shown that we Chinese can raise the standard of living of 
our people under conditions of freedom better and faster than 
under the Communist system. 

The Chinese people, like peoples in many other countries, 
have suffered from social injustices. The problem of social 
justice in an agricultural country is generally related to the 
problem of land ownership. The burden of land rent was heavy 
on the shoulders of the Chinese farmer. My Government car- 
ried out an agrarian reform in two stages. The first stage was 
the reduction of rent from 50 percent to 33 percent of the 
main crop. The second stage was to help the farmer to buy 
and own the land he cultivated. My Government did this by 
giving the farmer credit so that he could pay for the land in 
a series of annual instailment payments. My Government also 
helped the farmer by enacting a law which compelled the 
large owners of land to sell. Today the reform is complete. 
Today the farmer in Taiwan owns the land he farms. The 
reform was carried out peacefully by legal means. It did not 
liquidate any class. It did not confiscate any property. Now we 
have on the island prosperous and contented farmers. 

Education is also an important measure in the fight against 
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Communism. When we recovered the island from Japan, we 
found a good elementary educational system, enabling about 
‘0 percent of the children of school age to go to school. We 
have built on the Japanese foundation. Today the percentage 
of children going to school is 92. In higher education the 
Japanese foundation was more meager. There was on the island 
only one university with a total student body of 800, half of 
whom were Japanese. Today Taiwan University has an en- 
rollment of approximately 6,000. In addition to Taiwan Uni- 
versity, we have an engineering college, an agricultural college 
and a teachers’ college, each of which has an enrollment 
between 1,500 and 2,000. 

These are some of the political measures which we have 
taken. In the realization of this program the generous economic 
aid given to us by the United States has been an important 
factor. By intelligent planning and hard work on the part of 
both Government and people, we have, I can confidently claim, 
made good use of United States aid. The benefits of economic 
development in Taiwan not only are substantial but spread to 
all classes of the people. 

These economic, social and educational programs and other 
measures of similar kind constitute 70 percent of President 
Chiang Kai-shek’s program. The other 30 percent is military. 
Let me say at once that we are realists. In the first place, 
we know we must defend every inch of our territory. We do 
not choose to live on the tender mercies of our enemy. In 
this respect we are not peculiar. We claim and exercise the 
same inherent right of self-defense as all the other states of the 


world 


FREE CHINESE READY TO AID ANTI-RED REVOLT 


In addition to defense our program calls for readiness to 


give aid to our brethren on the mainland in their struggle for 
freedom. Let me say again, we are realists. We love peace as 
much as anybody else. We have our furid of common sense. 


It is not our thought that the ten million people on Taiwan 
should be pitted against the 500 or 600 million on the main- 
land. We have no reason to fight against our brethren on the 
mainland. However, when our people on the mainland rise 
in revolt as the Hungarian people did two years ago and call 
for our help, we will fight side by side with them for their 
freedom. This is our program of recovery of the mainland, no 
more and no less. 

When our people on the mainland rise in revolt and call 
for our help, we cannot sit idly by and turn a deaf ear. Under 
that circumstance we cannot entrust the fate of our people on 
the mainland to United Nations debate or to special com- 
mittees or to a special representative of the United Nations, as 
we did here two years ago with the fate of the Hungarian 
nation. Under that circumstance, we are morally bound to rush 
to the aid of our brethren with all that we have and are. 

The Chinese people are generally law-abiding and long- 
suffering. However, when driven to desperation, they can and 
will fight bravely against oppression and tyranny. In the long 
history of China, the people have over-thrown many long- 
established dynasties, as well as some that were newly-estab- 
lished and 

Under modern conditions, tyrants have more weapons of 
oppression than in earlier ages. The people on the mainland 
know this; we in Taiwan also know it. The Communists can 
brain-wash the people; we cannot. They control everything on 


strong 


the mainland, from food and clothing to books, newspapers 
ind public meetings. We do not. A popular revolt on the 
mainland cannot be created artificially from the outside. When 
it comes, it is only after the people have searched their hearts 
and souls and find that they have no alternative to armed 


revolt. 
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Last year, Dr. Hu Shih, speaking on behalf of my delegation 
in the general debate, portrayed the conditions on the main- 
land, particularly among the intellectuals and students after 
the Hungarian uprising. One week ago, in the debate on the 
question of representation, I gave the Assembly some informa- 
tion on the general conditions on the mainland. I will not now 
cover the same ground again. The Communists are piling man- 
made famine on top of nature-made famine. In addition, they 
are forcing the people to tramp upon China's spiritual heritage. 
Knowing our own people as well as we do, we believe that 
they will face that choice between death and freedom cour- 
ageously as they have always done through the three thousand 
years of Chinese history. When their choice is made, we of 
free China will have no choice. 

The present occasion for general concern is connected with 
the offshore islands. 

I note that a number of speakers who have preceded me 
both condemn the use of force and appeal for restraint and 
moderation on the part of all directly involved. I understand 
and appreciate their motives; they are animated truly by 
charity towards all and malice towards none. My Govern- 
ment, true to Chinese tradition, has practiced and will continue 
to practice the virtues which we admire, namely, love of peace, 
moderation and reasonableness. Indeed, Mr. President, we 
have been moderate even in self-defense. Large numbers of my 
fellow-countrymen criticize my Government for this modera- 
tion; they say moderation in self-defense is a vice and not a 
virtue. The distinguished Foreign Minister of Great Britain 
and the distinguished Foreign Minister of the Philippines can 
get an estimate of Chinese public opinion by examining the 
Chinese papers published in Hongkong and Manila respec- 
tively. 

POLICY OF YIELDING TO REDS DOES NOT WORK 

In connection with the serious situation in the Taiwan 
Straits, I do not wish to say anything provocative because I do 
not wish to jeopardize the efforts being made by the United 
States in the interest of peace. 1 would like however to report 
to the Assembly some simple facts. In the first place, we have 
always been in possession of these islands; we did not seize 
them by force from somebody else. Secondly, these islands have 
considerable strategic value; they can be used to our great 
harm if they should be controlled by the Communists. Thirdly, 
the political meaning of these islands is of the utmost im- 
portance. They are to us what Berlin is to West Germany. 
Finally, these islands have been regarded by my Government 
as Outposts, not as military bases. The garrisons on the islands 
have been increased through the course of years. Every time 
the Communist bombarded them we have found it necessary 
to increase the number of defenders. No soldier of the gar- 
risons on the islands ever attempted to land on the opposite 
shore. No gun mounted on these islands has ever been fired 
except to return the fire from the opposite side. Before August 
23 the Taiwan Straits had been quiet. The bombardments be- 
ginning on August 23 came to us as a complete surprise. 

Some people say to us: “You better give up the islands for 
the sake of peace.” Four years 4 in a crisis similar to that 
of today a similar suggestion was made to us. Then the islands 
at stake were the Tachen Islands. We were pressed to evacuate 
the Tachens for the sake of peace. Today it is Quemoy, Matsu 
and Taiwan. We have found that the policy of yielding does 
not work. The enemy’s appetite grows with eating. We will 
defend all territory under our jurisdiction. 

International Communism operates according to a con- 
certed plan. When the Soviet Union demanded the with- 
drawal of U. S. troops from Lebanon and British troops from 
Jordan, the Chinese Communists echoed that demand. Today 
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when the Chinese Communists demand the offshore islands 
and Taiwan itself, the Soviet Union likewise supports that 
demand. I would suggest that the free world should also man- 
age to achieve some measure of unity. Let us heed the wise 
words of former President Harry S. Truman as reported in the 
New York Times of September 14: 
“The situation in Quemoy and Matsu cannot be isolated 
into a local issue. It is a part of a world crisis and should 
be treated as a major element in a global struggle for sur- 


vival.” 

Mr. President, all free nations are prospective victims of 
international Communism. The difference is only in relation 
to time. If free China is weakened, free Southeast Asia will be 
weakened and the whole free world will be weakened to that 
extent. To buy peace at the expense of some other free country 
is surely short-sighted. To buy peace at the expense of prin- 
ciple is likewise short-sighted. In this hour of trial my dele- 
gation appeals to the whole free world for support. 


is NATO Outdated? 


THE COMMUNIST WORLD CHALLENGES THE WHOLE FREE WORLD 
by PAUL HENRY SPAAK, Secretary General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Delivered to the Atlantic Treaty Association, Boston, Massachusetts, September 17, 1958 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN, NATO lacks many things 
for it to be a perfect organization. What it is chiefly 

A lacking is the confident backing of public opinion which, 
aware of the importance of its role, is determined to give 
NATO its active support. 

It is because the main purpose of your Associations is to 
fill this gap that they are so important. That is why I have 
made a point of being with you today and why I am happy 
to be able to share with you my cares and hopes. 

I intend to be quite frank with you, to explain things as I 
see them and to set out before you what I believe to be the 
sum of nearly ten years of existence and accomplishment. 

However, as time is short, I shall have to cut out the details 
and confine myself to the basic outline, to the main features 
of what we have done. 

In the first place, in order to get the picture into perspective, 
we must try to recapture the atmosphere of 1949, the year of 
the signing of the Washington Treaty, the year which saw the 
birth of the Atlantic Alliance. 

The situation of the free world, and especially of Europe, 
was far from brilliant at the time. 

We had by no means recovered, financially and economically, 
from the effects of the war. True, the Marshall plan, which 
saved Western Europe from poverty and Communism—al- 
though this is now too often forgotten by so many ungrateful 
peopie—had become a reality and, since the spring of 1948 
had even begun to operate, but its results were necessarily 
patchy, and many of the ruins still had to be rebuilt. 

The political event of the moment was the Prague “coup 
d’état”, the consummation of Soviet policy. This policy, a com- 
bination of subversive and external pressures, had enabled the 
USSR to add several thousands of square miles to its territory 
in the space of a few years, to bring under its jurisdiction and 
against the will of those concerned, several millions of human 
beings and to set up, in the Balkans and Eastern Europe, 
minority governments completely subservient to its wishes. 

The Communist “coup d'état” in Czechoslovakia marked a 
turning point in the post-war foreign policy of the Western 
World. 

Until then, many well-meaning people in Europe, and pro- 
bably in the United States as well, had hoped for a reasonable 
compromise between the Communist world and the free world 
which would preserve the alliance that had made the victory 
over the Nazis and Fascists possible. 

So as to be able to follow this course—no doubt a wise one 
seen in the light of the prevailing circumstances in those days 
—the West had made many concessions and proved its evident 
good-will. The historian of the future will perhaps add “and 
displayed too much weakness”. 








Be that as it may, the Western World reacted at last, and 
did so in time to prevent the worst. 

One year after the Prague “coup d'état,” the Washington 
Treaty was signed. Its main purpose was to put a stop to the 
expansion of Soviet imperialism and to achieve this purpose 
without having to resort to war. 

Although I have said this so many times before, I wish to 
repeat, if possible with added emphasis, that this purpose has 
been achieved one hundred per cent. 

No one can believe that if Communism, after its many 
spectacular successes between 1919 and 1948, has made no 
further progress for now ten years, precisely since the day 
when the Western Powers joined forces, it is a mere coin- 
cidence. 

No, the credit for this must be given to NATO. That is 
why, whatever its defects and shortcomings—and as we shall 
see, they exist—all free men should be deeply grateful to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization for having served the 
cause of freedom so well and for having so successfully de- 
fended the independence of the democratic countries of Europe. 

“In that case” you may say, “why continue your talk; why 
attempt to add anything to such a satisfactory balance sheet? 
Are you not well satisfied to be the Secretary General of an 
Organization that has fully achieved its main purpose? What 
more can you want?” 

I must now take the plunge and speak of my worries and 
anxieties. 

This is the moment to ask a vital question: “Is 'ATO, with 
its present composition, spirit and machinery, still the right 
answer to the threat which Communism represents for the 
free world”? 

Let me explain: In 1949, as I have already said, the Com- 
munist threat was essentially European and military. 

In 1958, I see it as more particularly Asian and African, 
and as more economic and social than military. 

I can put the idea differently: “Is it sufficient, at the present 
time, to construct a solid military barrier along the Elbe, on 
the eastern frontier of the free world if the free world is to be 
outflanked politically, militarily and economically in the Mid- 
dle East and Africa?”. 

In other words: “Has the time not come for a reappraisal 
of NATO to adapt it to what is obviously the new plan of 
campaign of the Communist offensive?” 

To my mind, when certain dates are lined up, their special 
significance becomes apparent. 

4th April, 1949: Signing of the Washington Treaty estab- 

lishing the Atlantic Alliance. 


12th May, 1949: End of the Berlin Blockade. 
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End of the civil war in Greece, marking 
the end of the Communist offensive in 
Europe. 

25th June, 1950: Invasion of South Korea. This major 

event marks the preliminary stage of the 
period in which we are still living today. 
There is a displacement of the centre of 
international difficulties. It is no longer 
in Europe. The Far East and the Middle 
East take first place in our worries, soon 
to be followed by Africa. 

Can we still afford, nowadays, to maintain attitudes, how- 
ever excellent, which are beginning to be out-dated? We 
adopted them ten years ago, and this is a fast moving world. 

Very fortunately, the Washington Treaty and the Organiza- 
tion which issued from it have one outstanding quality: a 
degree of flexibility that provides for the possibility of almost 
endless adaptations. 

Look at what the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
today: not only the most powerful military alliance known 
co history, but also an international political council, the like 
of which has never before been seen. A Secretary General, a 
Commander-in-Chief, two routine ministerial meetings every 
year, a council of fifteen ambassadors in permanent session in 
Paris, a Military Standing Group in Washington, a military 
command for Europe with its numerous sub-divisions, a naval 
command for the Atlantic, another for the Channel. This 
entire formidable organization has come into being as the 
result of the following five rather loosely worded lines of Art- 
icle 9 of the Treaty: “The Parties hereby establish a Council, 
on which each of them shall be represented, to consider mat- 
ters concerning the implementation of this Treaty. The Coun- 
cil shall be so organized as to be able to meet promptly at any 
time. The Council shall set up such subsidiary bodies as may 
be necessary; in particular, it shall establish immediately a 
defense committee.” This, I think, justifies my claim that the 
North Atlantic Treaty is sufficiently flexible to adapt itself to 
all conceivable contingencies and shows that those who have 
to interpret or implement it have sufficient imagination to find 
in its text all they need in order to cope with even the most 
recent eventualities. 

I believe it to be essential, before we define our new posi- 
tions, to make sure that we thoroughly understand the prob- 
lem we have to solve, by which I mean that we must correctly 
assess the nature and magnitude of the Communist challenge 
sent out to the free world and to its civilization. 

I am astounded to see that in Europe, at all events, there 
are still so many people who do not understand the first thing 
about Communism, its reality, its hopes and its ambitions. 

To a lot of people, the Communists are no*more than poli- 
tical extremists. What frightens and shocks'a great many of 
them are the economic changes and social reforms accom- 
plished in the USSR and the sarellite countries. 

To my mind, this is quite the wrong attitude to adopt. Per- 
sonally, I do not shrink from any social reform. On the con- 
trary, I am convinced that one of the peremptory require- 
ments of our times is the emergence of a form of society in 
which the weak will be protected and will find acceptable 
living conditions, in which all will have equal opportunities 
and the “élite” will really consist of the most intelligent, the 
most industrious and the most talented. 

As for economic doctrines—the virtues of free enterprise 
compared with those of a planned economy—I must confess 
that although I find the controversy extremely interesting and 
useful sometimes, I cannot bring myself to believe that this 
is an issue worthy of violent passions, and that the world 
should divide, quarrel and, worst of all, go to war to ensure 
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the triumph of one or other of these theories. 

This, however, is not all. There is something far more im- 
portant, something far more fundamental. 

Communism aspires to be a new form of civilization. What 
it wants to do is to bring the world—or rather, to impose on 
it—a new conception of man, of his rights and duties, of his 
relationship to other men, to society, and to the State. 

This conception marks a very evident backward movement 
away from what it has taken such long and patient efforts to 
build up over centuries of struggle and sacrifice. 

While we, for our part, are doing our best—though pos- 
sibly not always with complete success—to infuse a moral 
character into our private lives and into our institutions as 
well as to follow principles calculated to make a reality of 

‘respect of the individual”, the core of Western civilization, 
while we, for our part, are doing our best to safeguard human 
freedom and to shape society with that end in view, Commu- 
nism proposes a formula the outstanding features of which are 
the most extreme form of intolerance, blind obedience, poli- 
tical dictatorship. 

There lies the true cause of the opposition between the 
free world and Communism. This is the measure of the mag- 
nitude of the struggle and of its vital significance for the fu- 
ture of Mankind. 

Communism, moreover, views its role as universal in scope. 

On the basis of a somewhat elementary theory of historical 
fatalism and a depressing materialism, it reasons that its vic- 
tory is inevitable, that, ro quote the proud, if ra:her childish 
boast of the Communists: “It is borne forward by the current 
of History”, that its triumph is certain. 

From these assertions, which I believe to be as sincere as 
they are false, there are several conclusions to be drawn. 

In the first place, there is little likelihood that those who 
profess such doctrines will take the risk of starting a world war 
which, whatever its final outcome, would leave in its wake such 
an accumulation of ruins as to retard for several dozens of 
years the achievement of their hopes. We must therefore not 
be unduly alarmed by their threats. Our policy must, of course, 
never be aggressive or unjust, but neither must it reflect any 
weakness, which would be regarded as an expression of fear. 

Recent history has shown only too clearly that the systematic 
appeasement of dictators leads to the most harrowing experi- 
ences. Such a lesson must not be lost. We must therefore pur- 
sue our military effort, for although it imposes a heavy, costly 
burden on us, it is essential, not as a means of intimidation, 
but as a guarantee against threats and blackmail. 

But, above all, betore we decide what action ‘o take, we must 
assess the magnitude of the challenge thrown out to us. 

It must be clearly understood that the challenge is not that 
of the USSR to the United States. It is the challenge of the 
whole Communist world to the whole free world and the 
countries of the free world must accept the challenge collec- 
tively, in all fields and everywhere. That is their only chance 
of winning. 

The concept of a military Atlantic Alliance restricted to a 
specific geographical area, adequate in 1949, is therefore no 
longer so in 1958. 

A common policy, probably of world-wide scope, must be 
added to it. And this must be done at once. 

Another thing which should be done as quickly as possible 
is the organization of scientific co-operation, and even eco- 
nomic and social action should be harmonised. 

In a word, the Atlantic Alliance should become the Atlantic 
Community. 

Where do we sand today? What is the position as regards 
these important projects? 

Let us tace it. We still have a long way to go. What has 
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been achieved with respect to economic cooperation within 
NATO is definitely not enough. 

It is true, of course, that in Europe, great strides have been 
made, with the assent and effective help of the United States 
and Canada and thanks to OEEC, the European Payments 
Union, the European Coal and Steel Community, the Common 
Market and Euratom and soon, perhaps, to the Free Exchange 
Area. Although these great strides have been made, I still do 
not consider that they fully meet the requirements though they 
augur well for the future. However, within NATO, in the 
wider Atlantic framework, Article 2 of the Treaty, in spite 
of all the declarations to which it has given rise, is still prac- 
tically a dead letter. 

I see yet another glimmer of hope. The start made with sci- 
entific co-operation and some encouraging progress in the 
production in common of the modern weapons. 

The need and urgency of scientific co-operation were the 
subject of a stirring announcement made by President Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Macmillan at the end of last year. 

Their bold appeal was not made in vain. NATO now has 
a Scientific Adviser and the Science Committee, composed of 
very eminent men, has held several sessions. 

A number of modest schemes have been launched: Summer 
seminars, scholarships and fellowships. This is all to the good 
and it is a promising start, but is frankly inadequate. 

Carry your minds back to the humiliating astonishment 
with which the West was struck when the first sputnik soared 
into outer space. Do you remember the despondency and even 
the fear—in reality, very unjustified—that gripped certain 
people at that time? 

Neither the United States sputnik nor the exploits of the 
Nautilus must lead to the abandonment of the pooling of our 
efforts which only a few months ago was declared by our most 
responsible thinkers to be a vital necessity. 

Give us your support to prevent the initial impetus from 
tailing off. 

In the political field, I am pleased to say that far better re- 
sults have been obtained. 

The Three Wise Men had told us: “For your foreign policy, 
consult together”. 

I can give you an assurance that we have taken this advice, 
that we have put it into practice and that consultation is now 
very comprehensive and very thorough. 

The general public has no conception of the progress NATO 
has made in this respect during the last twelve months. 

Take the preparation of the proposed Summit Conference, 
for instance. 

I can tell you today without disclosing any official secrets, 
that throughout the past year, the United States Government 
did not send the Soviet Government a single note on the pro- 
posed Summit Conference without first submitting it to the 
NATO Permanent Council. 

The Government of the United States deserves special men- 
tion in this connection—and it is a point I wish to underline 
—because of all the countries in our Alliance it is the one 
which has most consistently and most widely applied the 
principle of prior consultation. It has not been content with 
giving a fairly general indication of its intention, but has ac- 
cepted to submit the actual text of its notes to its Allies for 
study and if considered necessary, for criticism. 

You will, I am sure, realize that this is an innovation, even 
a revolution in diplomatic practice. It is really extremely sig- 
nificant that the most powerful nation in the world should 
accept this form of consultation and adopt the new practice of 
inviting even the smallest of its allies to discuss with it on a 
footing of complete equality, matters of mutual interest, and 
that in the vast majority of cases it should take account of sug- 
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gestions it receives. This is of cardinal importance if the Ailii- 
ance is to live and develop. If successful this practice may well 
be the beginning of something very important and very new. 

This is a gratifying prospect, but would perhaps not be an 
unmixed blessing 

Why is this? Because the practice of consultation as we 
know it has revealed to us its limitations. 

When the Three Wise Men told us to “consult together”, 
what they certainly meant was: “Consult together so as to 
reach agreement”. 

Ir must be acknowledged that although we have followed 
the method advocated, we have not always achieved the de- 
sired end. 

Putting this experiment into practice has been an exciting 
experience for me. It has convinced me that the idea for 
which I have striven to gain acceptance over the last ten years 
is sound and workable. It is this: International organizations 
will not be really successful and produce all the results which 
can legitimately be expected of them until all their member 
countries, large and small, accept some measure of suprana- 
tional control. 

It is not right that because one nation is head-strong, thin- 
skinned or obstinate, the combined wisdom of the others 
should be set at nought. 

True, I am well aware that this idea is probably still in 
advance of the times. It does not fit in with what governments 
and possibly their peoples are prepared to accept. However, 
I do not despair of its ultimate triumph and of its lasting 
benefit to the security of the Western Community. You have 
only to measure the progress already achieved in the fields of 
co-operation and mutual understanding, you have only to think 
of the many things inconceivable only a few years ago and 
which have now become realities, to realise that there are no 
grounds for discouragement or scepticism. Quite the contrary. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Have I succeeded in showing you 
the number and magnitude of the questions which face the 
Atlantic Alliance? I hope so. 

I fully sympathise with those of you who, while recognizing 
the importance of our Organization, see it as a strictly military 
one and take a greater interest in the efforts made elsewhere. 

NATO, however, must remain a powerful military machine, 
and it is our duty, and not always an easy one, to explain why 
the effort needed for this must be made. 

But even today, NATO is a great deal more than this. It is 
the very centre of the most significant diplomatic innovation 
ever attempted, and is not only creating new methods, but 
even a new spirit, where the relations of nations to each 
other are concerned. 

If the experiment in progress is crowned with success, the 
West will present a very different appearance, for the individ- 
ualism, the national selfishness perhaps wholly admirable in 
the past but which are out of harmony with our own times 
will make way for new concepts: agreement, mutual aid, co- 
operation, the common good. 

If we can successfully accomplish this revolution by and 
for ourselves, we can without fear or hesitation accept the 
great challenge which, under the name of “peaceful co-exis- 
tence” is in fact a struggle between two civilizations. 

First, to safeguard, reaffirm and consolidate—and then make 
effective down to the last details and the ultimate issues—the 
ethical principles of Christianity and the political principles 
of the great Western revolutions which, on both continents, 
have permitted the rise of democracy: there is the task History 
has entrusted to the men of today. 

It is a mighty and magnificent task. 

The Atlantic Alliance is the most useful and powerful in- 
strument for its accomplishment. 
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e 
The School Segregation Cases 
CONSTITUTIONAL AND OTHER ASPECTS OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
By WILLIAM P. ROGERS, Attorney General of the United States 


Delivered before the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the National Conference on Citizenship, Washington, D. C., 
September 17, 1958 


HE EARLY FALL of each year is a stirring and signifi- 

cant time in our land. Annually, millions of our children 

return to school after the long summer holiday. In each 
state, the public education systems resume the work upon 
which, in a very real sense, our future as a nation depends. 

However, as you know, there are overhanging clouds this 
year in some places. In those places there is resistance, in one 
form or another, to specific decrees of the federal courts di- 
recting the admission or retention of Negro children in public 
schools together with white children. The situations which exist 
in these places are not merely of local significance. They carry 
serious implications harmful to our system of government 
which is based on the principle that we are a nation in which 
the rule of law reigns supreme. 

Because the problem is a serious one, I thought it would be 
appropriate to discuss some phases of it tonight at this Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship. Certainly it is important 
that all citizens have an appreciation of how sound our system 
is and how harmful it would be to our nation if a sustained 
effort were made to defy it. 

Four years ago, the Supreme Court of the United States 
announced its unanimous decision in the School Segregation 
Cases. The Court determined that enforced segregation of the 
races in public school denies “the equal protection of the laws” 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution. 

Che following year the Court, in considering the relief 
which should be accorded the Negro school children, ruled 
that the transition to nondiscriminatory school systems was to 
take place with all deliberate speed. The Court recognized, 
however, that the time and manner of compliance would vary 
with local conditions. It accordingly left to the local school 
authorities, subject to the supervision of the local district 
courts, the formation of appropriate plans for carrying out 
the decision. The Court thus provided that there should be 
latitude as to the timing and as to the details of compliance. 
Ir also decreed that “(it) should go without saying that con- 
stitutional principles cannot be allowed to yield simply be- 
cause of disagreement with them.” 

Various notions have been circulated by persons opposed 
to the School decisions. Although the arguments take different 
forms and are expressed in different ways, basically they come 
down to this: that a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States interpreting the Constitution of the United 
States is something less than an authoritative expression of the 
law. This is an unsound notion which causes misunderstanding 
and confusion. 

When our forefathers, representing the sovereign people, 
established and ordained the Constitution, they provided that 
it “shall be the Supreme Law of the Land.” Obviously this is 
a fundamental concept. 

The Constitution, however, is brief and in many important 
respects is couched in general terms. It is, in Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s words, a charter of government “intended to endure for 
ages to come, and consequently to be adapted to the various 
crises of human affairs.”* It is not a lengthy compendium of 
detailed rules. Indeed, it outlines the whole structure of our 


McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 415 


form of government in a mere four thousand words, and the 
amendments, spanning more than a century and a half, have 
added only another two thousand. It was intentionally drafted 
in broad terms so that it would cover a myriad of situations, 
many of them only dimly conceived—many wholly unforesee- 
able. Of necessity, these constitutional provisions acquire 
specific meaning and content only as they are interpreted and 
applied in concrete cases. This was fully recognized by the 
framers of the Constitution and is inherent in the nature of the 
legal process. 

Let me illustrate how the Constitution takes on meaning. 
Congress is granted the power to regulate commerce among 
the several states. But what is the specific content of the 
word “commerce”? Does it, for example, mean that Congress 
can regulate the manufacture of goods as well as their trans- 
portation? If so, in what circumstances? The Constitution 
does not say anything about child labor or minimum wages. 
It does not discuss monopoly, restraint of trade, or the mis- 
branding of goods. Is legislation upon these matters con- 
sistent with the underlying constitutional purpose? Such ques- 
tions have been answered on a case by case basis over the 
course of many generations. 

Let us take another example. The Fourteenth Amendment 
provides that no state shall deprive any person of liberty 
without due process of law. But when is the law's process due 
process? Suppose that a state prosecutor compels an accused 
yin a criminal case to submit to the taking of his footprints 
or fingerprints. Does that violate his constitutional rights? 
The courts have held that the answer is “No.” On the other 
hand, suppose that a state seeks to obtain physical evidence 
from an accused by making him submit to the use of a stomach 
pump. Does that violate his constitutional rights? The courts 
have held that the answer is “Yes.” 

To cite additional examples from other constitutional pro- 
visions, when is a search and seizure unreasonable? When is 
bail excessive? When is punishment cruel or unusual? Plainly 
such constitutional concepts take on specific meaning only as 
applied to concrete cases by conscientious judges. 

The right of free speech occupies a primary place in our 
constitutional scheme. Yet that right, even though it is not 
subject to any express constitutional limitations, is not deemed 
absolute by our courts. As Justice Holmes once said, there is 
no right to shout “fire” in a crowded auditorium for the pur- 
pose of causing a stampede. Similarly, there is no right to 
engage in libel or slander or to incite riots or insurrection. 

Freedom of religion covers many prerogatives—the freedom 
of worship as one chooses or not to worship at all. But, as was 
stated in an early case involving a charge of bigamy,* a man 
cannot excuse violations of the criminal law on the ground of 
his religious beliefs. To permit this, the opinion states, would 
allow “every citizen to become a law unto himself. Govern- 
ment could exist only in name under such circumstances.” 

These illustrations—and they could be multiplied many 
times over—show that constitutional provisions are not self- 
executing; they must be interpreted and applied in concrete 
cases. As Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes observed, “The 


* Reynolds v. United States, 98 U.S. 145 
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vast body of law which has been developed (under the Con- 
stitution) was unknown to the fathers, but it is believed to 
have preserved the essential content and the spirit of the Con- 
stitution.” * 

How did the framers propose that the Constitution be in- 
terpreted? They intended that the ultimate responsibility for 
interpreting the Constitution and for determining whether 
governmental action squares with constitutional requirements 
should be vested in the federal judiciary. 

Article III provides that “The judicial power of the United 
States, shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such 
inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” To assure the supremacy of the Constitution, 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was defined to extend 
to all controversies arising under the Constitution, including, 
specifically, those to which the state was party. 

The establishment of this judicial power was essential to 
the new plan of government. The framers of our Constitution 
had experienced government under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion which made no provisions for a federal judiciary. Under 
that system, as you will recall, each state jealously preserved 
the right to be the final judge of its own powers. The result 
was friction, conflict and confusion. A notable example was 
the prevalent practice of the states in imposing prohibitive 
and discriminatory taxes and duties upon goods emanating 
from sister states. 

The framers were determined that this mistake should not 
be repeated. They concluded that if a nation were to be forged, 
an independent federal judiciary must be created to determine, 
among other things, the constitutional rights of the individual 
in relation to governmental authority and the roles of the 
states in relation to one another and in relation to the United 
States. As Alexander Hamilton stated in The Federalist,* “A 
constitution is, in fact, and must be regarded by the judges, 
as a fundamental law. It therefore belongs to them to ascertain 
its meaning, as well as the meaning of any particular act pro- 
ceeding from the legislative body.” 

The vital role that the Court was intended to fill as the 
final arbiter in constitutional controversies was reaffirmed in 
the First Judiciary Act in 1789. That Act, passed by a Con- 
gress in which the framers of the Constitution were the most 
prominent members, explicitly defined the Supreme Court's 
jurisdiction to adjudicate cases involving the claim that a state 
statute, or action taken pursuant to a state law, is repugnant 
to the Constitution. 

The concept that the judiciary finally must determine chal- 
lenges to the constitutionality of acts of the federal and state 
governments is central to our political structure. It provides 
the means by which constitutional conflicts are resolved, the 
means which enable us to remain a country of numerous 
states united in a single nation. 

Who can doubt the wisdom of the framers in creating an 
independent federal judiciary? And who can doubt the wisdom 
of empowering the Justices to resolve constitutional contro- 
versies and other issues of national moment? Under the system 
thus conceived, we became a united nation. We have demon- 
strated the capacity to overcome, in the national interest, 
local rivalries, factionalism and internal conflict. We have 
weathered every constitutional crisis, and our Constitution has 
become stronger with the passing years. No person mindful 
of our history would detract from the great role which the 
independent judiciary has played in the development of our 
nation or weaken the high respect to which it is justly entitled. 
*Home and Building Loan Association v. Blaisdell, 
290 U. S. 398, 44 
*T he Federalist, No. 78 
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The framers were, of course, aware that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court would not always be universally popular. They 
realized that attacks would be made upon the Court in its 
role of interpreting the Constitution. Speaking of immoderate 
assaults upon the institution of the Court, the authors of The 
Federalist warned “that the inevitable tendency of such a spirit 
is to sap the foundations of public and private confidence, 
and to introduce in its stead universal distrust and distress.”* 
The same holds true today. 

To come back to the School Segregation Cases, the clause 
in the Constitution which the Court was called upon to inter- 
pret is the clause in the Fourteenth Amendment guaranteeing 
“the equal protection of the law.” The Court, after long and 
careful deliberation and by unanimous decision, concluded 
that a segregated public school system violates that clause. 
There has thus been a definite determination, by the Court 
ultimately charged with making the determination, as to the 
constitutional rights of Negro school children. As a nation, 
we must meet the test of assuring all persons, whatever their 
color or creed, the free exercise of their lawfully determined 
rights and the full measure of the law's protection. 

Of course, persons who disagree with decisions of the Court 
interpreting constitutional rights are free to seek change by 
the orderly process of constitutional amendment. However, 
individuals may not determine for themselves when they will 
obey the decrees of the courts and when they will ignore them. 
Constitutional rights must not yield to defiance or lawlessness. 

The Constitution provides that the President, members of 
Congress, other federal officials, and the governors, legislators 
and judicial officers of the states shall be “bound by Oath or 
Affirmation to support this Constitution.” The duty embraced 
by the oath of office requires support of the Constitution, not 
as each individual officer, federal or state, believes it should 
be interpreted, but as it és interpreted by our courts. Similarly 
each person who owes his allegiance to the United States has 
this duty. Free government could not long exist otherwise. 

In our history, of course, acts of Congress have met con- 
stitutional objection, and the Congress has recognized and ac- 
cepted the role of the Court. In the Steel Seizure Case, Presi- 
dent Truman recognized the Supreme Court's decision on a 
constitutional issue which directly involved the President's 
powers. And it has been settled since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that state laws and state action must comply with 
constitutional requirements. As I have pointed out, this was 
a major concern of the framers of the Constitution. Had they 
provided otherwise, we would still be a collection of inde- 
pendent states rather than a United States. 

As the Supreme Court of North Carolina stated in a recent 
decision related to the school ¢ -atroversy *— 

“***the Constitution of the Unite’ States takes pre- 
cedence over the Constitution of North Carolina, ***In the 
interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, the 
Supreme Court of the United States is final arbiter. Its de- 
cision in the Brown case is the law of the land and will re- 
main so unless reversed or altered by constitutional means. 
Recognizing fully that its decision is authoritative in this 
jurisdiction, any provision of the Constitution or statutes 
of North Carolina in conflict therewith must be deemed 
invalid.” 

The very court which made that statement had been long 
and deeply committed to the view that separation of the races 
in public schools was legally permissible. That did not for one 
moment blind it to the necessity of recognizing that the ulti- 
mate responsibility for interpreting provisions of the federal 

*The Fede ralist, No. 78 

*Constantian v. Anson County, 244 N. C. 221, 228-9 (1956) 
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Constitution is vested in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

No one should overlook the fact that in certain areas of 
the country there are very different problems of adjustment 
and accommodation. But these difficulties, I am convinced, can 
be overcome—not, of course, by an attitude of defiance, which 


is futile and damaging—but by a determination on the part 


of men of good will to find constructive solutions within the 
guidelines marked out by the Supreme Court. 
In summary, I think the following propositions are clear: 


First. The Constitution is the supreme law of the land. 

Second. Constitutional provisions take on meaning and 
conrent as they are interpreted and applied in specific cases. 

Third. The Supreme Court, under our federal system of 
government is charged with the ultimate responsibility of 
interpreting and applying the provisions of the Constitution 
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and adjudicating specific rights which are asserted thereunder. 

Fourth. If there is a disagreement with the Constitution 
as interpreted by the Courts, the people have a right to change 
it by the orderly process of constitutional amendment. 

Fifth. There is no right, however, to flout the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. As the President 
said, “ Every American must understand that if an individual, 
a community, or a state is going successfully and continuously 
to defy the Court then there will be anarchy.” 

These propositions are not novel. But since they are vital, 
they cannot be restated too often. Individual character depends 
upon basic virtues. So, too, the strength of a nation rests upon 
its devotion to fundamental principles. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these fundamental principles is respect for the 
lawfully determined rights of others and a firm dedication to 
the rule of law. 


Rough Weather Ahead 


STATE FINANCES AND SCHOOL SUPPORT 
By ROGER A. FREEMAN, Vice President, The Institute for Social Science Research, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the 11th National Legislative Conference, The Council of State Governments, Boston, Massachusetts, 
September 18, 1958 


BOUT FOUR YEARS AGO the New York Times car- 
ried a story under the headline Nigerians Revolt Over 
School Tax. 

Dateline: Abakalibi, Eastern Nigeria, March 11, 1954 

“Rebellious tribes near here tried to hack a senior district 
school officer to pieces with their machetes rather than pay 
a smal! head tax for the support of their bush school.” 

To massacre a local officer who is only trying to collect a 
tax sounds rather cruel. We in the United States have not yet 
reached the stage where we treat our tax gatherers as unkindly 
as that. But when I think of what looms ahead in taxation 
then I am not so sure that, some day, the Nigeria Times may 
not carry a story about a similar incident somewhere in the 
U.S. A. 

Those of us who by trade or avocation follow trends in 
public finance have known for some time that most state 
budgets face what is politely called a dollar gap. John Q. 
Publi- on the other hand, is blithely unaware that the 1959 
legisia..ve sessions may well hit him with the heaviest tax 
boosts in a generation. Much less does he suspect that this will 
only whet the state treasuries’ appetite for some even juicier 
bites in the 1960's. 

STATE AND LOCAL FINANCE ARE IN THE BIG LEAGUE 
For almost a generation the Federal budget has all but 

monopolized public attention.and overshadowed the trends in 
state and local taxes and expenditures. Even well-informed 
persons are amazed—or even incredulous—when they learn 
what has happened since the end of World War II. Let me 
give you just a few facts: 

State and local government expenditures total . . . more 
than the Federal budget for national defense and interna- 
tional affairs, more than twice the Federal budget for civilian 
purposes. State government expenditures total . . . more 
than the Federal budget for civilian purposes. State and local 
government employees number . . . more than twice all the 
Federal civilian employees in Washington, in the 49 states 
ind overseas combined 
Even more significant: The increase in state and local ex- 

penditures since the end of World War II totals $33.5 billions, 


that is more than twice the growth of the Federal civilian 
budget. 

In short: state and local finance now are truly in the Big 
League. 

What do those vast outlays go for? The four largest items 
of state and local general expenditure are: education, high- 
ways, public welfare, health and hospitals in that order. Edu- 
cation alone totals more than the other three functions com- 
bined. It also equals more than the total of all the remaining 
state and local services, besides those named. Almost half the 
total state and local payroll is in education. What may be even 
of greater importance: the number of employees, the rates of 
pay, the volume of construction and the total expenditures 
have been rising far more rapidly in education than in the 
remainder of state and local government. 


THE COsT OF EDUCATION 

Five years ago the Pennsylvania Tax Study Committee under 
the chairmanship of Alfred Buehler, former president of the 
National Tax Association, reported: 

“An examination of the upward trend in educational costs 
reveals that the state tax problem is largely a problem of 
finding money to finance public instruction. If substantial 
new taxes are needed, it is to a considerable extent the 
result of rising costs of education.” 

As of 1958, and looking toward the 1960's, this is, if any- 
thing an understatement. The story of state finance in the 
years ahead is likely to be largely a story of the state support 
of education. 

Why are educational expenditures going up at such a rapid 
rate? An obvious answer is that public schools, colleges and 
universities have added 9 million students in the past 8 
years, and may add another 11! million, or 32%, in the next 
12 years. 

National income is expected to grow between 35% and 
40% over the same period. So, if educational expenditures 
rise in proportion to enrollment, they can be taken care of 
by higher tax yields without an increase in the tax burden. 

However, the prospect of keeping the increase in educa- 
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tional expenditures parallel to enrollment is dim. Only about 
one-fourth of the increase in public school costs over the past 
quarter century was required by larger enrollment and 
higher prices. School costs per pupil have doubled every twenty 
years (in constant dollars); they give all indications of con- 
tinuing their upward trend. 

For the past two years the recommendation ‘as been repeat- 
edly made that funds for education should be at least doubled 
within a decade. The Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education suggested this in the spring of 1956, 
the National Education Association took it up, and the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund Report on Education three months ago 
echoed it. This is not as exaggerated an expectation as it 
may sound. Public school expenditures Aave doubled in the 
past 8 years. A doubling over the next 10 to 12 years is more 
than just possible. It is almost certain if past and present 
trends continue in teacher-pupil ratios, in teachers’ salaries and 
in the expansion of school activities. 


SCHOOL COsTs AND TAXATION 

What will a doubling of public school costs by 1970 re- 
quire in taxes? On an average for all states it will mean tax 
boosts of approximately this magnitude: 

an additional 3 percent retail sales tax, or an additional 
individual and corporate state income tax of about twice 
the present average severity, or an increase in property taxes 
by about two-thirds. 

If it is financed at the Federal level, it will equal a 20 per- 
cent boost in the basic Federal individual income tax rate. 
Another possibility is deficit financing and accelerated infla- 
tion. 

Now, I am not saying that this could conceivably happen 
if all the demands were met. I am saying that this w2/l happen 
if we just keep going in the direction and at the rate at which 
we have been moving. The only alternative to this is a fuller 
and wiser use of the available resources in the schools. 

Until about a year ago, there was some hope that Federal 
relief might give the states leeway to expand their own 
revenues without an added burden on the taxpayer. These ex- 
pectations vanished in the post-sputnik period. The Federal 
budget for 1959 runs a record peace time deficit of $12 billion. 
To give you an idea of what that means: it corresponds in 
size to a one billion dollar deficit in the New York state budget 
or a $350 million deficit for the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

Large Federal deficits are a virtual certainty for some years. 
Under these circumstances we cannot well look forward to a 
cut in Federal taxes. Whatever state and local governments add, 
will boost the total burden of the taxpayer by some percent- 
age points beyond the current 319% of the national income. 


EDUCATIONAL DEFICIENCIES 


The demand for major increases in school funds—beyond 
the rate of enrollment growth—is being justified by the 
necessity of meeting present inadequacies and deficiencies: 
the schools are “under-housed, under-staffed, under-financed.” 
The National Education Association charged in January 1958: 

“Every major study of the status of American education 
tells the same story of neglect. It is a story of crises in 
education, of teachers poorly paid and in inadequate 
numbers, of poor communities struggling to pay mounting 
school bills, of classroom shortages, of colleges and universi- 
ties contending with overenrollment and undersupport, 
of waste of human talent. These problems are not entirely 
monetary, but lack of money is the major element.” 


The appearance of the sputniks has had its impact. “The 
Russian satellites may be the price we are paying for a genera- 
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tion of poorly financed schools,” declared the president of the 
New Jersey Teachers Association, and the New York Herald 
Tribune, in an editorial “The Lessons of Our Defeat” gave its 
answer to the question why the Russians beat us to the draw: 
“The Congressmen who killed Federal aid to schools won't 
have far to look to find the guilty party.” Of course, the sput- 
niks did not create the crisis in education. They only helped 
to highlight educational deficiencies which have existed for 
years. The obvious questions are: Are the schools’ ills caused 
by lack of money? If so, why are the states and communities 
starving the schools? 


THE RECORD OF SCHOOL SUPPORT 


For about 14 years I have been engaged in a foundation- 
sponsored research project on school finance, largely continuing 
the work I had done in prior years for two presidential study 
groups, the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations and 
the White House Conference on Education. Two months ago, 
we released our first report, School Needs in the Decade Ahead, 
which many of you have seen. 

The emerging picture is clear-cut and unequivocal: The 
American people have loyally and faithfully supported their 
schools. The record of steeply increasing school revenues is 
nothing short of spectacular and makes no persuasive case for 
holding insufficient funds responsible for shortcomings in the 
product of our educational system. Between 1890 and 1958 
enrollment in educational institutions almost tripled and 
prices more than tripled. This would call for a ten-fold increase 
in educational spending. But expenditures for education mul- 
tiplied over a hundred times. In other words, we now spend 
ten times as much per student, in dollars of constant purchas- 
ing power. 

Educational funds have risen more rapidly than the gross 
national product, national income, personal consumption or 
any other economic yardstick. 

The American people now devote close to 6 percent of their 
national income to education or about four times as large a 
share of the national income as was allocated to education in 
1890. It is a larger percentage of the national income than 
education receives in other countries, including the Soviet 
Union. 

Between 1902 and 1957, state and local expenditures for 
the public schools multiplied 15.3 times while all other state 
and local outlays multiplied only 10.8 times (in constant 
dollars). During that period, contrary to a widely-held belief, 
school enrollment increased proportionately less than the 
total population of the United States; enrollment grew 101 
percent, the population 116 percent. 

In size and numbers our educational system is truly some- 
thing to behold. Almost 45 million people—one-fourth of the 
nation—are enrolled in educational institutions. Public edu- 
cation takes care of 37 million students and employs 2.5 mil- 
lion persons. The accomplishments of this vast enterprise are, 
in many respects, something to be immensely proud of. Ninety- 
nine percent of the children age 6 to 15 and 80 percent of 
those aged 16 and 17 are enrolled in schoo]. About 114 mil- 
lion high school degrees are awarded each year. Reviewing 
the national scene four years ago, the Education Committee 
of the U. S. Commission on Intergovernmental Relations con- 
cluded: “In quantity our educational system is truly unequalled, 
its accomplishments unprecedented.” 

But all is not perfect with the public schools although they 
have done well in comparison with other governmental serv- 
ices or with personal consumption: they are reported to suffer 
from classroom and teacher shortages. 


CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 
The classroom shortage is largely the result of low construc- 
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tion during years of depression and war. On the whole, the 
shortage is not as serious as it often is pictured to be, and, 
above all, it has been declining for some years. 

You may remember that only a few years ago, responsible 
officials estimated the national shortage at 500,C90 to 600,000 
classrooms. The U. S. Commissioner of Education placed it 
at 370,000 classrooms, in congressional testimony in October 
1954. 

Early in 1958 the U. S. Office of Education totalled reports 
from state departments of education which indicated a nation- 
wide need for 142,300 classrooms. That seems to show a 
rapid improvement. Almost half the children are now attend- 
ing school in classrooms built since of the end of World War 
Il. But only one-third of America’s families live in homes 
built since 1945. 

Several of the state reports are inconsistent, exaggerated 
or of doubrful validity. If we accept the highest shortage esti- 
mates at face value, and project school building needs to 
1970, we find that annual construction requirements average 
60,000 classrooms. The schools are presently building over 
70,000 classrooms a year. About half a dozen states—and not 
necessarily those in the lowest income bracket—will need to 
step up their construction pace materially. The majority of the 
states, however, can catch up with their requirements at the 
present rate of construction. The reason for this is simple: 
Annual enrollment increases in the public schools will start 
shrinking in the early 1960's and equal less than half their 
present size by the late 1960's. 

In some areas, construction is being delayed—and shortages 
are permitted to continue—because some of the building pro- 
jects are unnecessarily expensive. They have exhausted the 
bonding capacity of the community or its willingness to ap- 
prove additional projects of that type. 

You may remember articles about school building costs in 
the Ladies Home Journal and the Readers Digest, about a year 
ago. They quoted examples of both low-cost and high-cost 
schools. Many good schools are being built at costs between 
3500 and $1000 per pupil. For example, the Georgia State 
School Building Authority has been carrying out a large pro- 
gram of building good but relatively inexpensive schools. In the 
past three years Georgia constructed schools for over 200,000 
pupils at a total outlay of $120 million, or $600 per pupil. In 
other parts of the country, schools are being constructed that 
run $2000, $3000 or more per student. 

More generous space allowances account for a major part 
of the difference in the cost of school buildings, and also of 
the cost increase that has taken place. Until about a quarter 
century ago schools were built with about 40 to 50 square 
feet of building space per pupil. That is still regarded as ample 
in American nonpublic schools and in most foreign school 
systems. But our public schools nowadays are likely to allow 
between 60 and 100 square feet per pupil, with a national 
average of about 80 square feet. In other words, the average 
pupil now gets almost twice as much as his parents used to 
get. Opinions are divided on whether he learns twice as much. 
Some observers believe that he learns less. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 

Everybody knows that we have a serious teacher shortage. 
But what is virtually unknown—thanks to a very selective 
publicity—is that the teacher-pupil ratio in the public schools 
has been steadily declining. From 35.6 pupils per teacher in 
1900 it dropped to 29.2 pupils in 1930 and 25.2 pupils per 
teacher in 1958. Class sizes in the major urban school systems 
were cut by 7 to 8 pupils over the past quarter century. Even 
in recent years when the schools enrolled 9 million more stu- 
dents they have added proportionately more teachers. We 
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would have a surplus of almost 200,000 teachers if the schools 
now maintained the teacher-pupil ratio that prevailed in 1930 
or if the teachers worked the year round as other people do. 
Several dozen research studies tried to find the advantages of 
smaller classes. But surprisingly, the findings more often 
showed academic achievements to be highest in larger classes. 

What accounts for the persistent complaints about teacher 
shortage in spite of a lower teacher-pupil ratio? Primarily, it 
is the vast increase in the number of subjects and courses 
which the schools offer. This growth has taken place at the 
expense of the basic skills and fields of knowledge which used 
to occupy most of the time and effort of the schools and their 
pupils. 

The teachers’ insistence upon ever-smaller classes assures a 
continuance of teacher shortages. The teachers have a good 
case. As long as schools promoted children when they had 
sufficiently progressed to master the curriculum of the next- 
higher grade, classes were homogeneous and could be in- 
structed effectively even if they were quite sizeable. But over 
the past generation the schools have adopted what is called 
the social promotion. Children are being moved up to the 
higher grades by age rather than by their level of achievement 
and mastery of skills and subject matter. This results in wide 
differences among pupils in the higher grades. The slower 
children require more individual attention, the brighter ones 
get bored and goldbrick. To cope with the situation calls 
for smaller class sizes than are customary today. 

The result of these and other policies is apparent: while 
productivity—that is output per man hour or man year—has 
increased in virtually all other fields of human endeavor, it 
has declined in the schools. 

In most other fields, skilled manpower and expensive facili- 
ties are being utilized more fully and efficiently. In the schools 
there is growing resistance to all-year employment of teachers 
and buildings and to the use of instructional television and 
films and other means of saving manpower and material re- 
sources. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Has teaching lost its attractiveness because of low salaries? 
Over the past decade, the percentage of college graduates who 
go into teaching has sharply risen, and the number of certi- 
fied teachers in the public schools has increased five times 
faster than the total labor force. One-third of all undergrad- 
uate degrees and one-half of all graduate degrees in the 
United States are now granted in the field of teacher education. 
The number and proportion of degrees in the teaching force 
has grown steeply and consistently. More persons are leaving 
non-school jobs for teaching than quit teaching to accept 
private employment. 

Teachers’ pay is lower, on an annual basis, than the income 
of practitioners in such professions as law, medicine or en- 
gineering. But teachers’ salaries have risen proportionately 
more than per capita income, or the wages of workers in pri- 
vate industries and of other public employees. Relatively, the 
teachers are better off today than they were thirty years ago. 
Undoubtedly, many good teachers are woefully underpaid. 
What is worse, college students who rank in the upper half 
of their classes in ability, are likely to choose other careers 
which do not restrict their advance to inflexible annual incre- 
ments. Can this be corrected by raises across the board? Pro- 
bably not, because communities are unwilling to pay all 
teachers as much as they believe good teachers to be worth. 
It is no secret that many of our present teachers could not 
earn as much doing anything else. The trouble with teachers’ 
salaries is not low starting pay but slow advance and low 
ceilings. Unfortunately, teachers’ organizations insist on union- 
type salary scales and strongly oppose recommendations for 
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paying teachers as other professional workers are compensated: 
competitively, according to merit and performance. Until this 
deadlock can be broken, we probably shall go on underpaying 
good teachers while not getting the caliber of candidates the 
schools need. 


THE TRUE DEFICIENCIES IN THE SCHOOLS 

Teacher and classroom shortages still exist in many school 
systems; but they are not at the root of the schools’ ills. The 
real trouble is the appalling decline in educational standards 
and the substitution of good, clean entertainment for solid 
subjects. 

Whether we like it or not, we are now in educational com- 
petition with the Russians. We are engaged in a War of the 
Classrooms. The incontrovertible fact is that our children learn 
less in twelve years than Russian, British or other foreign 
children learn in ten. In knowledge, our graduates are two or 
more years behind their foreign counterparts of the same age. 
It is possible in many states to get a high school degree with- 
out any mathematics, without any science worth the name, 
without any languages, ancient or modern, without much 
knowledge of history or geography, without ability to write 
an English essay or even to write without major errors in 
grammar and spelling. Can this be corrected by appropriating 
some additional millions? 

The California Senate Investigating Committee on Educa- 
tion, under the able chairmanship of Senator Nelson S. Dil- 
worth, recently released a study of the school curriculum in 
which it sharply criticized the teachers’ guides prepared by 
the California State Department of Education. Out of 1368 
pages in the 1956 and 1957 teachers’ guides (combined), 
only 142 pages, or about 10 percent, are devoted to reading, 
writing, spelling and arithmetic. No section is designated for 
geography, history or civics. 

California maintains high expenditures standards in its 
schools and employs the nation’s best-paid teachers. But the 
results do not seem to rank equally high. In an article “How 
To Teach The California Child” in the September 1958 issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly, Mortimer Smith of the Council for 
Basic Education demonstrates the low standards of achieve- 
ments in California schools. An arithmetic test of 3000 Cali- 
fornia and 3000 English eleven-year olds showed a two-to-one 
superiority of the English children. The researcher in charge 
of these tests concluded that California schools (as well as 
American schools in general) spread the program over a 
longer period of years than English schools. 

The number of examples could be multiplied a hundred 
fold. You all are familiar with the complaints of parents, 
employers, scientists, college admission officers and presidents, 
about the inadequate preparation of young people turned out 
by our schools. These experiences give food for thought. Is it 
the responsibility of the state to provide money for the schools 
or to provide an education for the young people? Is it the 
responsibility of the state that the new generation receives 
an adequate education? The answers to these questions appear 
obvious. The legislature cannot wash its hands of its educa- 
tional responsibility by appropriating so and so many million 
of dollars. If administrative agencies, in this or any other 
field, do not produce the required results, then the legislature 
must see to it that the funds are spent to better advantage. 
The real challenge in the years ahead, it seems to me, is not 
so much how to raise more dollars for education but how to 
get more education for the taxpayer's dollars. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE STATES 


A major improvement in our educational product has now 
become a matter of national survival. The states, which in our 
Federal system exercise the powers in education, must accept 
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the challenge. An action program toward this goal must en- 
compass much more than sufficiently large annual or biennial 
appropriations for schools and colleges. To be sure, the schools 
will need, in the years ahead, additional billions of dollars if 
they are to give an adequate education to an ever-growing 
number of pupils. Deficiencies in many areas require the infu- 
sion of more money. Also, if teachers’ salaries are to keep pace 
with the rising general wage level, they will have to keep in- 
creasing. Much of these funds, probably one-half or more, 
will have to come from the state level. There is no reason why 
the states, in a growing economy, should not be able to raise 
the needed funds. But it is evident, that we cannot, for any 
amount of money, BUY a better education for our youth. 
The price of a better education for our young people is harder 
study. Education cannot be fed painlessly on a silver spoon. 


A realistic legislative program for better school education 
may include these points: 


(1) Higher Educational Standards 
The ends and means of education must be defined and 
higher standards set for curriculum, grade promotion 
and the award of degrees. Much more than in the past 
the subjects and contents of the curriculum in terms 
of time and level must be spelled out. Local communi- 
ties may be permitted to go above the state-wide stand- 
ards but not below them. There must be recognition 
that children do not mature and cannot progress 
through the educational system at a uniform rate. There 
should be encouragement of scholarly competition and 
rewards as well as punishments. 
The rules for teacher certification must be upgraded 
with greater emphasis upon subject matter knowledge 
and less on pedagogy. 

(2) Fuller Use of Resources 
Studies must be undertaken and methods devised for 
a fuller and more effective utilization of teaching staffs 
and buildings. Technological tools such as television 
and films should be used for the purpose of saving 
manpower. Teachers should be enabled to work the 
year round if they are to earn wages comparable 
those customary in other professions. Systems must be 
worked out to attract more highly gifted young people 
into teaching by offering them compensation accord- 
ing to individual merit and performance. 


(3) More Efficient Organization 
Schools must be organized into districts of a size ade- 
quate to permit a good educational program at reason- 
able cost of which a substantial part can be raised 
locally. Many states have made great progress in reor- 
ganizing school districts, but there are still too many 
tiny units in existence. Many of them survive only be- 
cause they receive most of their support from the state 
or pay their teachers very low salaries. Desirable as 
self-determination is—particularly in the field of school 
education—there must be recognition that governmen- 
tal units created half a century ago are not necesserily 
appropriate under today’s settlement pattern. 

(4) Local Sources of Revenue and Equitable Property Tax 
Assessments 
Property tax assessment often still is the dark continent 
of public administration and tax justice. The states 
must take vigorous action to bring about equitable 
assessments at more realistic valuations. Assessments 
at fractions of current value often cut the taxing and 
bonding power of schools to a small part of their legal 
entitlement. Uneven ratios of assessed to true value 
are grossly discriminatory and obstruct the imposition 
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of adequate tax rates. Communities should be enabled 
to tax themselves for the schools according to their 
wishes. Accordingly, taxing and bonding restrictions 
should be flexible enough to permit local voters to 
exceed limitations. 

(5) State Schoo! Aid and Better Methods of Distribution 
Opinions differ on the share of school support to be 
borne by the state. Demands for higher state aid are at 
least as strong in states which provide 60 to 80 percent 

of the school income as in those which supply only 

25 or 30 percent. Opinions differ on the optimum of 

state school support; a statewide average 1/3 and 1/2 

appears to be preferred in many states. 

S:ate aid should be provided for both operations and 


construction. The latter may be in the form of loans 
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or grants. State aid should always require an adequate 
local effort. State equalization aid should be based on 
true valuations. If it is based on local assessed value 
or is adjusted by an inadequate factor—as it usually is 
—some localities are able to obtain more than their 
fair share by assessing at low valuation ratios. This 
defeats the purpose of state equalization aid. 
(6) Strengthening of Popu!ar Control 

The system of state aid should strengthen effective 
lay control of the schools and not enable school admin- 
istrators to evade presenting to their constituents the 
bill for programs or projects they desire. The policies, 
programs and requirements of education should be 
effectively coordinated with those of other local gov- 
ernments—counties, cities, towns, etc. 


Better Profits Through Selling 


THE INVISIBLE SOUND BARRIERS IN SELLING 
By PAUL B. WISHART, President, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 


Delivered before the Dinner Session at the National Industrial Conference Board's 6th Annual Marketing Conference, 
New York City, September 18, 1958 


HEN I looked over the agenda for this marketing 

conference I was tremendously impressed by the 

honor of being asked to deliver this talk. Of course, 

we are all delighted when we are told that somebody outside 

the immediate circle of our captive audience—our family and 
our co-workers—wants to hear what we have on our mind. 

But what especially impressed me with this invitation is 


both the importance of this audience and the significance of 
the topic that the Conference Board planners have chosen 
for the theme of these meetings: “Better Profits Through 
Selling.” 

Quite characteristically, I think, these planners have put 


their finger on the one problem that looms above all others in 
industry today; or you might call it two problems rolled into 
one. First is how can industry bring its profits back to a 
satisfactory level? And the second is, in order to do that, 
how can we reinvigorate our salesmanship to meet the un- 
precedented selling needs of today? 

I have, as you will see, some pretty definite ideas on this 
subject. Many of you may find that these ideas are not in 
themselves the inventions of my own imagination. They are 
ideas that must have occurred to many of you. But perhaps 
you have not thought of them in immediate relation to the 
problem of profits and sales. If I can make this relationship 
as Clear to you as it is to me—if I can evoke in an audience 
as distinguished and resourceful as this one a determination 
to act on the implications of this relationship—then I believe 
this will indeed have been a fruitful meeting. 

When I first addressed myself to the problem of profits 
and sales, I began to feel as if I had been cast in the role of 
a detective in a mystery novel. For the central question of 
what has happened to salesmanship in American industry has 
all the ingredients of a baffling whodunit 

We have, first of all, the incongruity of the problem—just 
is puzzling as the corpse found in the room with all the 
doors and windows locked from the inside. Let us examine 
this incongruity for a moment. 

Here we have the world’s best developed industrial system, 
one of whose two foundation pillars has always been sales- 
manship. Co-equal in importance with our ability to produce 
in ever-growing quantities has been our ability to sell—to 


move our inventory—in precisely the same quantities. Sales- 
manship as the world knows it today—that is, super-sales- 
manship—has been an American invention. 

Yet suddenly, mysteriously, we find that our salesmanship 
is no longer adequate. And the crux of the mystery is: what 
has happened? 

We are given some clues. Has it been the disappearance of 
the so-called “hard sell?” Has it been an over-emphasis in our 
products on form as opposed to function—too much 
chromium and no gas tank? Has it been an over-pricing 
brought about by a steady increase in wages? Has it been 
our sales direction? 

I don’t want to draw this analogy to the detective story 
too thin, but there does seem to me one further parallel. In 
the well-managed mystery there are invariably many obvious 
clues which, if the reader follows them indiscriminately, lead 
to the wrong solution. The butler with the pistol in his back 
pocket and the stiletto under his vest is never the culprit. 

The reader must, in other words, look beneath the surface 
for the more subtle clues. 

I have given a great deal of thought in recent months to 
an examination of some of the less obvious factors that 
underlie the surface of our economy. And it seems to me 
that I have found five in particular that hold the key to the 
mystery of what is wrong with selling today. 

I call these five factors “the invisible sound barriers in 
selling.” I do not use this phrase simply as a catchy device 
to get your attention. I use it because I think that the best 
way to summarize what is wrong—and also, what is right— 
with American selling is to draw a parallel between industry 
today and the familiar problem of aircraft design at the end 
of the last war. 

You all remember that as the war ended we had pushed 
the performance of our planes to such a level that they could 
go no faster. The frome barrier stood in the way. It would 
have been foolish to have said then that our failure for 
several years to produce super-sonic planes meant that we 
were turning out second-rate planes. Actually, we were then 
turning out the best planes we had ever produced. It was 
simply that they were not good enough to solve the new 
problems our aircraft designers had created for themselves 
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by their own skill. 

And that is precisely what I think can be said about 
salesmanship in this country today. By the excellence of our 
production and sales techniques we have pushed ourselves 
to a new requirement level. Our economy has reached a new 
peak. And it should surprise no one that from this peak we 
can suddenly see new vistas—and new obstacles—that never 
were visible before. 

So to me it is pointless to say that our shortcomings today 
can be corrected by a return to something we remember 
from years ago. We need a new level of performance to meet 
our new level of problems. 

Why, specifically, have these problems arisen? Let me list 
for you the five different circumstances that I think create 
these problems. I believe you will agree that they have never 
before exerted the restraining influence on our economy— 
and particularly on the selling function of it—that they do 
today. 

First, there is a broad-based criticism of the profit motive. 
In the free-enterprise system there is one central motivat- 
ing force that makes all the wheels turn: the desire for 
profit. Yet never before in our modern history has this 
motive fallen into greater public disrepute. And this 
public attitude in turn has had an inhibiting effect on 
the actions even of businessmen, who by and large do not 
share it. 
Second, there is a widely-held public resentment against 
the application of pressure. Psychological pressure of one 
kind or another has always of necessity characterized the 
act of selling. Yet today the public is asserting its 
individuality in a way that dampens the effectiveness of 
this kind of pressure. I am not saying that this is a 
negative social or economic development. But it is a 
basically important one that we who would sell to the 
public must recognize and adapt ourselves to. 
Third, there is a rapidly-growing sophistication of the 
buyer in our economy. Again, this is not by any means 
a negative development. In fact, it is one for which 
industry itself is largely responsible. But it puts new 
stresses in the buyer-seller relationship—stresses which 
industry must meet by redesigning its operational 
structure. 
Fourth, there is a new emphasis on social and economic 
security that has brought to industry a sluggishness—a 
lack of direct response to executive direction. This has 
invaded all levels of business operation. Once again, 
this is not a development that we must deplore in all 
its aspects. Social and economic security means more 
fruitful lives for millions of Americans. It contributes 
significantly to confidence that supports purchasing. But 
let us be realistic, too, and recognize that it creates new 
responses and new relationships as between employer 
and employee. 
Fifth—and most specifically applying to the salesman— 
there has developed in recent years a diffusion of the 
salesman’s responsibility. For a variety of reasons, ev- 
erybody seems to have been getting into the selling 
act. And the more people who are in it, the fewer people 
can be held responsible for its success or failure. The 
salesman, who used to be the star of the show—with all 
the responsibility and opportunity for reward that that 
role implied—is now just one of the players. It seems 
to me we must give him back his star billing 

Those, then, are the five basic problems that comprise the 
invisible sound barriers in American selling. Now let us 
examine them in more detail and see what, specifically, we 
can do to break through the obstacle they impose. 
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First, there is the public attitude towards profits. | think 
the best way to illustrate what I have in mind here is to 
quote a couple of paragraphs from some remarks by Alfred 
Oxenfeldt of the Columbia University Business School. They 
say better than I ever could exactly what I have in mind. | 
quote: 

“It is surprising how few businessmen will state publicly 
what they are in business to make as much money as they 
can—within the limits of the law. Instead, many speak of 
management's public responsibility and describe top man- 
agement as an arbiter of the competing claims of labor, con- 
sumers, stockholders and government. 

“Space does not permit discussion of this so-called ‘en- 
lightened view’ of management. I must resort to a flat assertion 
that a free-enterprise economy can be badly distorted and its 
functions impaired seriously if decisions are made by persons 
who regard themselves as self-appointed public utility com- 
mussion officials. Management's function, within the frame- 
work of our economic system, is to pursue maximum profit.” 
End of quote. 

Could management have been open to such a charge 
twenty years ago? I doubt it. Perhaps many company execu- 
tives will deny the validity of the charge. But I could not 
agree with Professor Oxenfeldt more fully. I believe that too 
many business men have allowed themselves to be pushed 
by a particularly articulate segment of public opinion into a 
defensive attitude toward the earning of profits. 

This is not to say that businessmen themse'ves hold this 
unrealistic point of view of the function of the privately 
owned corporation in the free enterprise system. But, being 
citizens of a republic in which public attitudes are in the 
long-range controlling, they must often give consideration to 
acting as if they did. 

And of course, whenever a shadow of a doubt begins to 
cross an executive's mind as to the social—or, shall we say, 
public relations—desirability of pushing his profits as high 
as he possibly can, the sales department is one of the first 
to sense the wavering attitude. 

For in many cases this attitude toward profits stems directly 
from a wavering attitude toward what is, after all, one of the 
logical results of an effective sales job. Stated starkly, this 
result is the elimination of at least some of the competition. 

Now, when I say “the elimination of at least some of the 
competition” I am not casting an even furtively longing eye 
in the direction of monopoly or anything approaching monop- 
oly. I am simply taking issue with the popular folk myth 
that has sprung up in recent years that nobody, but nobody, 
should be run out of business. 

It is precisely this attitude that has given rise to the 
wonderfully bewitching—and totally misconceived—notion 
that you can take the risk out of doing business. You can 
take the risk out of business only by taking the incentive out. 
And if you will stop to analyze it for a moment—as I wish 
some of the more vocal critics of business would stop to do— 
the elimination of inefficient competition is exactly the 
theoretical goal of all effective competition within our eco- 
nomic system. 

We may deplore the fact that last year there were 13,739 
business failures. But we must keep in mind that had these 
businesses remained in operation, our over-all system would 
have been that much less efficient. 

Let me make myself clear on this point. I am not urging a 
“public be damned” attitude on the part of businessmen. I 
say that under our economic system both the private and the 
public good will be best served if businessmen strive first 
and foremost for the biggest possible profits, doing so within 
the accepted legal, ethical and social ideas of the day. 
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It is when the attitude prevails that business is in business 
first to serve and only secondly to make a profit—it is then 
that the fire of initiative goes out under the boiler of per- 
formance. It is then that the escape valve is tripped and the 
steam pressure goes down. It is then that the public interest 
is indeed in danger. 

So my first recommendation for increasing sales is this: 
industry as a whole—and corporations individually—must 
explain over and over again, to their employees and the public, 
that profit is nothing to be apologized for; that it is the essen- 
tial element that makes our economy tick; that the more profits 
each individual company earns, the healthier will be our 
economy. — 

What Thomas Watson did with the word “Think” we 
should do with the word “Profit.” He gave it a respectability 
and a power in a field and at corporate levels where “thinking” 
had been regarded as something required only of the next 
man up the line. That is the way too many workers at all 
levels of industry today regard profits. And that attitude 
cannot be allowed to prevail. 

The second new obstacle that has developed in recent years 
to our selling efforts—the second invisible barrier—has been 
the growing resistance of the public to being pressured from 
above. That is, the public has been asserting its individuality 
in many ways, the most important of which from the sales- 
man’s point of view has been its growing resistance to what 
might be called the flock-of-sheep reaction of former days. 

Now I realize that in saying this | am going against some 
currently fashionable sociological theories. We have read— 
in such books as “The Organization Man,” and “The Lonely 
* Crowd” and “The Hidden Persuaders’—that the public is a 
homogenized mass of predictable and controllable reactions. 
“We have read that we who sit in the control towers of in- 
dustry need only summon up the appropriate genie who will 
trigger the appropriate mass neurosis and presto, we have a 
new mass market. 

I think that quite the contrary is true. It seems to me that 
this picture—if we allow for certain artistic license on 
the part of those who have painted it—was an accurate one 
of a few years ago. But I think that the deveolpment is in 
the opposite direction today. 

Certainly that has been the experience of Detroit this past 
year. If ever an industry had honed mass-psychology selling 
techniques to their sharpest edge, it was the automobile manu- 
facturers. And suddenly we find that the mass isn’t reacting 
to the psychology. On the contrary, it is breaking itself up 
into individual groups and going out and buying all sorts of 
odd little foreign creations that no self-respecting organization 
man should be caught dead in. 

Added to this is the third barrier in selling today—the 
truly remarkable degree of technological sophistication that 
buyers are showing. How has the public become so sophisti- 
cated? Just look at your own industry. Look at the so-called 
service magazines” at the consumer level that are constantly 
pouring out objectively written explanations of what the 
customer should look for in a synthetic fiber, or a washing 
machine, or a pair of shoes. Look at the rapid growth in 
recent years of the consumer-research magazines that take no 
advertising and whose sole purpose is to tell the reader which 
brand is best, and why. Or look at what industry itself h-s 
done through its trade associations to establish standards of 
safety and efficiency by which customers can judge the relative 
merits of competing products. 

And at the level of industrial sales we should not forget 
what has been done to keep the buyer superbly informed by 
Organizations such as The Conference Board, or by such 
factors as the rapid expansion of trade magazines in virtually 
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every facet of every industry. 

Now this growing insistence by the consumer that he is 
an individual, plus his increasing sales sophistication, are both 
most encouraging factors in a social sense. But let’s face it. 
They make the salesman’s job a good deal tougher. The old- 
fashioned salesman defined the ideal customer as a blind 
man who felt diffident about asking questions. But now he 
goes out in front of the public only to find a thousand curious 
eyes peering at his product from every angle and a thousand 
voices asking probing questions. 

The way many of our salesmen have reacted to these new 
conditions has been simply to retreat to his office and write 
out a report to the effect that the customer wanted something 
else and couldn't be talked out of it. 

This tendency is aided and abetted by our preoccupation 
with the powers of the hidden persuaders. Many of our sales- 
men have lost confidence in the persuasive powers of their 
Own voices and personalities. They have come to see selling 
as the working out of a mathematical formula in which the 
human element plays no part. They are told of the super- 
market that outsells the old-fashioned grocery store three-to- 
one per square foot of floor space, without a human voice 
being raised. They regard themselves as relatively ineffectual 
pawns in a power game in which the really determining 
factors are million-dollar advertising budgets and technological 
superiority. 

To me the real salesman is the man to whom it is a 
challenge, not a defeat, when the customer starts out wanting 
something else. This kind of challenge can still be met. And 
it seems to me that the only way to be sure it is met is for 
management to be less understanding of the salesman’s prob- 
lems. If he cannot meet this challenge, he must be in the 
wrong line of work. 

But this brings us to the fourth barrier to selling in today’s 
economy—the emphasis on social and economic security. This 
involves the problem of what to do with the people in your 
organization who are obviously in the wrong line of work. 

I don’t think I have to describe in detail, for an audience 
such as this, what “the new security” that the American people 
today enjoy has meant in the realm of professional per- 
formance. 

We all have heard the phrase, “loyalty down as well as 
loyalty up.” We all know what seniority and tenure mean in 
terms of holding onto a job these days even at the executive 
levels. We all know of cases within our own organizations 
where such factors as these are keeping men at their jobs 
that other men could do better. 

All of this comes under the heading of security. We are a 
security-conscious civilization. And I do not say that that is 
bad. Thirty years ago there were, to over-simplify it a bit, 
two classes of people. There were those who had to work 
in order to eat, and there were those who had to work in 
order to get very rich. The burden of performance was on 
the former as a matter of necessity, and on the latter as a 
matter of personal satisfaction. It was not an even balance. 

In those days the boss could tell an employee, you must 
perform at such-and-such a level or I cannot afford to keep 
you. And the employee would do his best to perform at that 
level. 

But today our society has developed many methods of 
mitigating both the extremes in this picture. The executive 
has fewer of the incentives to earn more money, because a 
relatively large proportion will disappear in taxes. And the 
worker has fewer of the compulsions to give his top per- 
formance, because he is to a large degree insulated from his 
former insecurity both by professional custom and by govern- 
ment guarantee. 
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LEROY COLLINS 


Again I want to emphasize that I am not against social 
security and all it has meant to this country. But in terms of 
getting performance out of employees—and specifically sales- 
men—I think we must realize what it has done. It has 
brought a stickiness, a performance lag, into the corporate 
controls. 

I think what I mean by this is best illustrated by the 
familiar magazine-cartoon scene of the employee who has 
just been chewed out by his boss. His reaction is not to 
buckle down and do a better job the next day. Instead, it is 
to go home and berate his wife, or his dog, or his children, 
or whoever happens to get in his way, about the misery of 
his professional lot. He is secure enough in his job to know 
he won't be fired, because his boss subscribes to the “new 
enlightenment” in personnel policies. But still he is unhappy 
because he knows his work load thereafter will be more 
difficult, or his chances for promotion slimmer. His boss, 
after all, has not yet got to the point where he is running a 
nonprofit organization. 

I think that if we are to get the increased sales that we 
all agree are needed we must make a serious reappraisal of 
“the security problem” in our own companies. Granted that 
we must give more job security today than heretofore. 
Granted that employee morale is more important than ever 
before. I am not talking about retreating into the dark past 
of industrial despotism. New social concepts—concepts that 
we all welcome as beneficial—render such a retreat unthink- 
able. 

But shouldn’t we step back and see whether we haven't 
gone a bit too far in the other direction? In the army, isn’t 
it the tightly run, well disciplined company that not only 
has the highest morale, but also gives the best performance? 

This goes back to two points I have mentioned previously. 
I said we should do our best to particularize to each of our 
employees where he stands in the profit picture. And I said 
that we should recognize that the salesman who can’t sell is 
simply in the wrong kind of work. A realistic extension of 
these ideas to the operating level may mean some pretty 
hard-headed and unsentimental remaking of certain personnel 
practices. 

But there is, after all, such a thing as too much security. 

Now, keeping these points in mind, let us consider the 
fifth barrier in modern selling—the diffusion of the salesman’s 
responsibility. 

Today when something goes wrong on the sales graph and 
we want to call a meeting of all the experts who might advise 
us on a cure, we have to hire the Madison Square Garden 
to get them all under one roof. First comes a platoon of 
market analysts, followed by the sales training staff, followed 
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by the industrial designers, the customer-service men, the 
point-of-sale promotion people, the advertising copywriters, 
the research and development people—and at the end of the 
parade the salesmen. 

Now, I am not questioning the value of the experts. Selling 
is certainly more complicated today than it ever was before 
because both the product and the selling techniques are more 
highly refined. 

What I do find wrong with the picture is the diffusion of 
responsibility. When the whole crew votes on which way to 
steer the ship, nobody can say who ran it up on the rock. 
And conversely, nobody gets credit for bringing it safely to 
port. 

We can add layer on layer of specialized organization to 
Our companies, but let us keep our lines of responsibility 
straight. It is management's responsibility to design the 
product, to price it right, to decide when and in what quan- 
tity to put it on the market, to determine the advertising 
themes, to solve the shipping, the warehousing and the mer- 
chandising problems. 

To be sure, in making all these decisions the advice and 
counsel of the salesman can be one of the most valuable 
contributions. But the decisions themselves are management's 
responsibility alone. 

When all these decisions have been made there is only one 
additional responsibility, and it rests solely on the shoulders 
of one man. It is to sell the product. And therein lies both 
the salesman’s challenge and his opportunity—and the sole 
criterion by which he should be judged. 

So that, gentlemen—in a good many words—is my solution 
to the mystery of what has happened to profits and selling in 
America in recent years. On one level there have been certain 
basic social attitudes that have affected all of us so gradually 
as to have been almost imperceptible. On another level the 
reaction of our corporations to these attitudes—and to the 
growing complexity of our products and selling techniques— 
has created confusion within our ranks. 

I think that at both levels the solution lies first in a realistic 
appraisal of the forces that have brought about the changes; 
and second, in a determined and unsentimental program to 
adapt to them or to root out their ill effects. 

I am convinced that in this approach we will find the key 
to the fundamental need in selling today—the need to establish 
a new level of sales performance in keeping with our new 
level of requirement. 

The founder of our company, years ago, phrased a question 
that I believe is painfully appropriate here. He asked: 

“Shall we do this definitely, clearly, sincerely and above all 
immediately, or shall we continue to drift and talk?” 


» . 
The Court Has Declared a Principle 
CONGRESS MUST PROVIDE A WORKABLE BASIS FOR RESOLVING THE PROBLEM 
By LEROY COLLINS, Governor of Florida; Chairman, Southern Governors’ Conference 


Delivered at the open session of the Southern Governors’ Conference, Lexington, Kentucky, September 


HIS IS THE FIRST real opportunity I have had to 

express to all of you together my sincere appreciation 

for the honor and privilege of serving as chairman of 
the Southern Governors’ Conference for the past year. 

It is also a responsibility, and I have endeavored not to 
regard it lightly. The interim activities of the Conference of 
those pursuing specific duties at the direction of the Conference 
will be reported as our meetings develop. 
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At these conferences, tradition calls for the chairman to 
make at the opening session a 10-minute or so report on con- 
ditions in the southern region. A good argument can be made 
for steering clear of the divisive subject of race relations and 
for concentrating on topics calculated to be more adhesive. 

But each of us knows the overriding issue before the South 
and the nation, and I cannot live easily with my conscience 
if I completely side-step it. Besides, this is an American family 
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problem which, like most domestic problems, instead of 
going away, actually becomes compounded the more it is 
ignored 

What I have to say will be brief. 

I need not tell you that our nation is facing the most severe 
constitutional and social crisis since the dark days of recon- 
struction following the Civil War. 

The fabric of our federal system has become strained and 
even rent. 

Racial hatred is exploding in public school classrooms, and 
troops have been deployed inside and outside school buildings. 

Free public schools, the peculiar pride of all Americans 
since Thomas Jefterson’s day, are being closed at the very 
time Our nation is undergoing a painful re-evaluation of its 
educational system in view of the atomic space age 

Throughout the world, the insidious word is being spread 
by our communist detractors that internal strife is sapping and 
destroying America’s strength. 

Tragically I see little hope for pulling out of this crisis— 
short of national catastrophe—if we continue to follow the 
present pattern of events 

I refuse to believe, however, that we have passed the point 
where men of good will can rise above their differences, above 
their prejudices and above their pride, in order to serve the 
natronai interest. 

And I refuse to believe such men of good will do not exist, 
both North and South, East and West. 

Unless I badly misjudge them, the overwhelming numbers 
of American people, white and colored, in all sections of our 
land, passionately want peace at home as much as they want 
peace abroad. 

I believe that we can find the beginnings of a possible way 
out of America’s desegregation dilemma. 

But first let me make this clear: I do not presume to say 
how the race problems should be handied in any of your 
states. Certainly, 1 do not seek to impose the acceptance of 
my views upon any of you. 

Also, the time has passed when finding fault will help. 
What we need to find now are solutions, not scapegoats. 

I think the American people throughout the land should 
begin by recognizing some realities, for if a way out is to be 
found, while it must contain idealism, it must be basically 
realistic as well. 

Ford Frick, Commissioner of Baseball, was once asked how 
harshly he judged an umpire who made a mistake in calling 
a play. His response went something like this: “I will easily 
forgive a mistake in judgment, but I will fire an umpire on 
the spot if he is not in a position to see the play.” 

Too many in high positions of authority do not understand 
the facts with which we are confronted. They simply are not 
in a position to see the “play.” 

The first reality 1 would emphasize is that the great majority 
of white Southerners and a considerable number in the North 
are bitterly opposed to sending their children to schools with 
Negro children. Whether one shares this sentiment or not, it #5 
a reality which will not be changed overnight. 

This sentiment is not uniform in degree throughout the 
nation. It varies from state to state, from county to county, 
from community to community and from neighborhood to 
neighborhood, even within the South. 

For example, out of some 3,000 southern school districts 
con‘aining children of both races, nearly 800 have some de- 
segregation. And since the 1954 Supreme Court decision, 
around 100 private and public colleges in the South have 
opened their doors to some Negroes. In both levels of educa- 
tion, with very limited integration, trouble has been the excep- 
tion rather than the rule 
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So, to contend that no desegregation is feasible at any level 
anywhere in the southern states is simply not true. On the 
other hand it is equally false to assume that some desegrega- 
tion is possible everywhere in the southern states or that mass 
integration is possible anywhere in the southern states. 

Talking further in terms of realities, we should recognize 
that the United States Supreme Court decision can only be 
changed by the court, itself, or by a constitutional amendment 
declaring racial segregation in public schools permissible. And 
no one seriously expects that either of these things will happen. 

One may feel very strongly that the 1954 decision is not 
well-founded in the law. One may even feel that the court 
exceeded its authority under the constitution. 

Even so, the Supreme Court as an institution is an essential 
part of the framework of our government and its decisions 
cannot be disregarded without doing violence to our whole 
concept of government. If citizens may choose the decisions 
of the Supreme Court they like to live by and disregard the 
ones they do not like, law and order will soon disappear. 

The burning question of the hour is what course the nation 
should follow in the light of these realities. 

To enforce its decrees, the Supreme Court assigned to the 
federal district courts the difficult job of determining the 
“whens” and “wheres” of desegregation. Poorly equipped for 
such extensive inquiry, the courts have ordered desegregation 
in some cases without adequate knowledge of community con- 
ditions and without effective means of enforcement. 

The Supreme Court anticipated that primary dependence 
would be placed by the courts upon local school boards. This 
sounds better than it can possibly work. It is idealistic but not 
realistic. 

School boards are selected and equipped to run schools and 
supervise educational programs—not to deal with broad-scale 
efforts to bring about community social readjustments far 
beyond the field of education and often deeply counter to the 
mores of the people. 

The symbol of our courts is the blinded goddess of justice, 
yet the conditions we face require more flexibility of adminis- 
tration, more discretion and adaptation than the courts are by 
nature and rule permitted. 

The court has declared a principle, but we should have the 
tools of law to bring order and reason to any program of im- 
plementation. 

The Supreme Court's decision was based on the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution, which concludes by provid- 
ing expressly: “The Congress shall have power to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article.” 

Our central difficulty, 1 am convinced, stems from our failure 
to provide equitable implementation and safeguarding pro- 
cedures through legislation enacted by the Congress, whose 
members are elected by, and directly responsible to, the people 
of the United States. 

This must be a two-sided coin. Congressional legislation 
should provide for facilitating desegregation in individual 
communities where and when it is feasible. But it also should 
provide protection against improvident, forced desegregation 
in communities where and when it is not feasible. 

Furthermore such a program must include due recognition 
of, and respect for, the sovereignty of the individual states 
and their local responsibilities to maintain law and order and 
to promote the general welfare of all their citizens. 

The South should have no concern about the adequacy of 
its representation in the Congressional forum. 

Too much time already has elapsed to warrant any further 
delay in extricating the nation from the desegregation dilemma. 
This should be a first item of business for the Congress when 
it convenes next January. 
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FREDERICK R. KAPPEL 


The interval should be used wisely in developing in more 
detail the nature of the legislation to be recommended to the 
Congress. 

I do not pretend to know what the details should be. In 
fact, I am not nearly so concerned at this time about the details 
of congressional action as I am about getting work started on 
something constructive. 

I doubt if anyone now has the final answer, but what we 
must begin at once is a competent effort to find an answer. 

In any planning it should be borne in mind always that this 
is not just a southern problem, but a national one. 

Toward that end, unless significant steps are taken other- 
wise, I expect to propose to the executive committee of the 
National Governor's Conference, of which I will be chairman 
until next May, the making of such a planning effort. In this 
effort governors, congressional leaders and the President or 
his representative would be invited to participate. 

This would be a national effort, not a regional one. And it 
is for that reason that I do not here recommend a regional ap- 
proach. 

If we are to find a way out of this national dilemma we must 
discover wide enough ground upon which men of many dif- 
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fering views can stand and work together in the most troubled 
times our generation has faced, both at home and abroad. 
This I am convinced we can do if we put our minds and hearts 
to it. 

There are those who will contend that the approach by 
congressional action will facilitate desegregation. There will 
also be those who will contend that it will impede and prevent 
desegregation. Indeed, it will likely do both. 

I do not suggest it to appease or satisfy anyone, but rather 
to provide a possible workable basis for resolving a problem 
with the application of reason and with respect for law 

I feel that those of us in positions of leadership have a 
duty to seek constructive solutions even though our objectives 
are, at times, misinterpreted and misunderstood 

Thomas Jefferson once said: “Those who accept great 
charges have a duty to risk themselves on great occasions when 
the safety of the nation or some of its very high interests arc 
at stake.” 

My fellow governors, great responsibilities have been com- 
mitted to us by the people of our respective states. What higher 
interest could impel us than the preservation of our one nation 
under God with liberty and justice for all? 


WE MUST WORK TOGETHER 
By FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Delivered at the General Assembly Meeting, Telephone Pioneers of America, Chicago, Illinois, September 17, 1958 


ELLO EVERYBODY. This meeting is certainly one for 
the book. It’s wonderful to be here with so many 
telephone people and their families. I certainly join in 

expressing our warm appreciation to Governor Stratton. Thank 
you, Governor, for being with us tonight, and for everything 
you have said. 

I should also !ike to salute our hosts in Western Electric, and 
all the Illinois Bell people, and Long Lines people too, who 
have worked with them in arranging this General Assembly 
week. They have done a marvelous job. 

In such a gathering as this—the biggest get-together we 
telephone people have ever had—my thoughts turn naturally 
to the most important aspect of our business. That is—our- 
selves. Not only the Pioneers, but everybody who has a part 
in giving telephone service. 

What is it that brings us together? Why are we here? What 
gets us up in the morning and on our way to work? I just 
now said it. We give telephone service. 

Of course we are not merely members of an organization. 
We are individuals. And each of us wears more than one hat 
—one to work, and another to church, and another to vote, 
and another to go fishing, and so on. 

We have our working lives, our family lives, and our 
political lives as citizens, and many of us have union lives as 
well. 

Still and all, notwithstanding this wide variety of interests 
and activities, and our different personal goals, in our working 
lives we have a tremendous amount in common. We share a 
lot of important ideas. Some of these we don’t even stop to 
think about in a conscious sort of way. 1 mean, we pretty much 
take them for granted. Let me mention just a few. 

In the first place, we know what our job is—to give good 
communication service to the public. This is the responsibility 
we all share. 


Second, we know our service is tremendously important. It 
is important to individuals—to industry—and to the whole 
economy. It is also vital to defense. 

Third, the better and more valuable we make our service, 
the more people will want it, and the more jobs and oppor 
tunity there will be for the men and women in the business 

Fourth, to give good and improving service we need rea- 
sonable freedom. The business as a whole needs a fair chance 
to show what it can do, in the same way that individuals need 
a fair chance to show what they can do. 

Fifth, the success of the business depends on all of us who 
are working at it. 

Sixth and last, the personal progress and welfare of each one 
of us are directly tied up with the progress and success of the 
business. 

I imagine all these points seem rather obvious to you. And 
you may be wondering why I stand here and talk about what 
you already know. I have more than one reason. 

To begin with I think most of us can gain something from 
deliberately pausing to consider how broad our common 
ground of understanding really is. There are nearly a million 
of us in the telephone industry in North America and we are 
bound to have many differences of opinion—as between dif- 
ferent companies, across the bargaining table, and so on. 

But unless I am much mistaken, if we look at certain funda- 
mentals honestly and objectively, we find infinitely more to 
unite us than to divide us. 

It also seems to me that these fundamentals are pretty good 
bench marks to help us judge the meaning of events and the 
worth of various ideas both in and out of our business. 

Take for example the very simple point that the more 
value we build into our service, the more saleable it becomes, 
and the more jobs and opportunity the business can offer. 

You know as I do that starting about a year ago our rare 
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f growth took a downward turn, and as a matter of fact we 
have somewhat less employment today than we had in 1957. 
Let us suppose, however, that in all the years since the war 
we had made no effort to improve our service. Suppose we 
id not gone ahead with the dial program. Suppose we had no 


lio relay—no new PBX’s—no color telephones or button 


lephones—no improvements in teletypewriters—no ocean 
ables—no short-haul carrier systems—and so on. 

Under such circumstances our service today would have 
fewer capabilities—it would be less attractive—and it would 

st more. It would be harder to sell in good times, and much 
rder to sell in a time of recession. So I feel sure that the im- 
provements we have made in past years are largely responsible 
for our being able to continue to sell more service today. 
Needless to say, this has helped to keep many more jobs filled 
than would otherwise be possible. 

[ also spoke of reasonable freedom as one of the essentials 
we can all agree on. There are many ways to limit the freedom 
f a business but I shall mention only two. 

One way is to hold earnings down by regulation so that 
the business can't afford to do the things that produce progress. 
This is part of what has happened to the railroads, and it 
makes a sad story as you well know. In our own case we have 
been squeezed very hard in the postwar years. It has been a big 
task—and ir still is a big and everlasting task—to get public 
understanding and acceptance that good earnings are vital to 
progress and good service. We have had some success in this 
but we still have much, much more to do. 

What do I mean by “much, much more?” Naturally we must 
first of all show by our actions that we are sincerely and per- 
sonally dedicated to giving our customers the best service we 
possibly can. But that in itself is not enough. We must also tell 
our story and tell it convincingly. We must do this in every 
community. We must see to it that the public really knows us, 
and that the public’s representatives in government are direct- 
y and fully and honestly informed about what we are trying 
to do. If we are given treatment that we believe is wrong or 
short-sighted, we must say so and say why—and never stop 
working to get the situation corrected. When, on the other 
hand, regulators and legislators give us the means and encour- 
agement to step up telephone progress, then we must work to 
the limit to justify their confidence. And I emphasize above all 

these are not challenges to top management alone, but to 
every local telephone team. It takes all of us, and not some of 
us, to earn the financial freedom the business needs. 

Another way to limit freedom is to have so many rules that 
people can hardly move around underneath them. 

Of course any organization has to have some rules. But the 
function of a rule ought to be to help get things done in a 
sensible way, and not to hinder or prevent it. We have to keep 
flexible because we continuously have to deal with new situa- 
ions that the old rules will nor fit. For the sake of the busi- 
ness, the service, and our common welfare, I think we have to 
be on our guard against applying too many rules too rigidly. 

Should higher management, for instance, require local man- 
agers to go always by the book, to the exclusion of their 
brains? Naturally not. It is much better to give people the 
chance to exercise and develop their brains. If we will do that, 
they will know when the book fits and when it doesn’t. 

Likewise, excessive rules and rigidity in job assignments 
block progress. In some industries this has long since become 
i heavy handicap. In them, regardless of practical needs, only 
certain people can do certain things, and some people are 
even required to sit around and do nothing. One man has to 
hold the tack while another lifts the hammer, a third must be 
on hand to give them both a drink of water. 

What is this called? This is featherbedding and it must not 
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happen in our business. I ask you to test it against your own 
judgment of what is good for the business and for all the 
people in it. 

Does it give freedom to make progress? Does it make serv- 
ice more valuable to the public? Does it make it more saleable, 
so that more people will want it? Does it give men and women 
the chance to show what they can do? And if the job happens 
to be a defense job, does it raise or lower the heavy cost we 
must all pay in taxes? I leave the answers to you. 

Let me refer now to another of those basic principles I 
mentioned, which I can’t help but think we all of us do believe 
in. I'll say it this time in a few different words but you will 
recognize the idea. 

We do depend on the business and the business does depend 
on us. If we fall short of our best, the business will fall short 
too. And if the business falls short, the public will surely and 
quickly find that we have failed them. 

To me it follows as night follows day that we—all of us— 
must be of one mind in wanting to solve all mutual problems 
on a basis that will be good for the business as a whole. I do 
not believe, for example, that “management” and “labor” can 
have divergent ambitions. We cannot serve the common good 
by aiming in opposite directions. 

But let me be clear. Does this mean there is no room for 
disagreements? Of course it means nothing of the kind. It is 
in the very nature of things that we will have disagreements— 
and you will remember that at the beginning of this talk I 
remarked that we are all different individuals with many dif- 
ferent interests and views. Thank goodness that is so, because 
no one is smart enough to have all the answers. 

What I do mean is this—that we have to have the de- 
termination and perseverance to reach solutions and decisions 
that we honestly believe are in the best interest, not of any 
particular individual, or of any particular company, or of any 
particular group—but in the best interest of all. If we have 
that kind of motive—that kind of ambition—that kind of 
will—that kind of courage—we need have no fears for the 
future. 

In this business, and in this whole country, we need to 
work for unity. We have great opportunities, but every person 
who does not shut his eyes and ears to the facts knows that we 
also face great dangers and enormous risks. To meet them we 
must be united. However we cannot achieve unity—we cannot 
even work for it—unless we first want and desire it, and are 
willing to sacrifice a little to get it. And if you ask yourself, 
“Do we really have to have it?”, I think your own answer will 
be an unqualified “Yes.” The French for years did not desire 
it, nor did they work for it, and so they lost it. Now they are 
in desperate straits to get it back. While we do not have some 
of their particular problems, let us never forget that we do 
have our own—and they are serious. 

One of these problem that you and I—all of us here—are 
right in the middle of, is the relation between business and 
government. 

The kind of government we have very largely determines 
the kind of business we have. Government can help to provide 
a good working climate—the kind that stimulates and encour- 
ages progress—or it can set conditions that penalize success, 
discourage initiative, and sap the strength and energy of busi- 
ness Organizations. 

How? You know as well as I. By driving earnings down, as 
I have already mentioned. By perpetuating bad taxes—the 
telephone excise tax for instance. By excessive interference in 
business operations. By making political capital out of attacks 
on organizations that happen to be big. 

A related, critical, and never-ending problem is the problem 
of inflation. This is nourished both by government spending 
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and by wage increases which add to the cost of countless 
products and services. Yet many individuals and groups today 
continue to promote so-called legislative “programs” which 
promise all things for all men. However these same programs 
do not at all make clear on what basis everything that is 
promised will be paid for. In my own opinion they would 
intensify inflation, foster “boom and bust” psychology, and 
work a wrong on everyone—and most of all on people of 
modest means. 

I certainly do not ask you to take my opinion. But if we are 
going to achieve unity and make the most progress in this 
country, we have all got to work hard for answers that will 
serve the common interest. This means that as telephone 
people and as citizens we have to test our thinking in some 
very basic ways, and be completely honest and objective about 
it. 

For example, as to any political plan or program, regardless 
of who proposes it, I think we need to ask— 

“Will it benefit the whole community—or just same people 
at the expense of others? 

“It is good for the long run—or will it pile up more trouble 
later on? 

“Is it sincere—or just smart politics?” 

How each of us answers questions like these is his affair 
and his alone. But I think it is vital that each of us should 
ask them, try to think them through, and come to the answer 
that best satisfies his reason and his conscience. If business and 
government today are interwoven—and they assuredly are— 
then it is self-evident that our individual lives and duties as 
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citizens and as telephone people are interwoven also. They 
are not identical, of course, but they do go together. I . epeat 
the kind of government we have very largely determines the 
kind of business we have. And the kind of government any 
nation has depends on one factor alone—its people. 

Finally, if the way we think has much to do with the way we 
work, it is equally true that the way we work has tremendous 
influence on the way others think, and on the degree of op 
portunity we are all given to serve the public weil. 

There is one basic charge on us and that is to perform 
with excellence. Our responsibility is to excel. Generally 
through the years we have done just that. Under our free enter 
prise system we have pioneered and provided the best tele- 
phone service in the world, and this the whole world knows 
The challenge now before us is to make this best ever better 
and to let nothing diminish our ability to do so 

We have better tools, better equipment, more knowledge, 
and more skill than we ever had before. We have markets to 
serve which I am certain will continue to grow. The horizon 
is boundless. But to maintain our full freedom to serve—to 
realize all the wonderful opportunities ahead—one thing is 
essential. We must work together. 

I said a moment ago that with the will and courage to work 
for unity—to reach solutions that serve the common interest 
we need not fear the future. I want to repeat and reemphasize 
that now, and express my confidence in the good faith, the 
good will, and the abundant plain good sense of telephone 
people throughout the land. We will succeed—and I am sure 
too that as always, the Pioneers will lead the way. 


Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 


THE FUTURE THAT FRANCE OFFERS ALGERIA 
By GENERAL CHARLES de GAULLE, Premier of France 


Delivered at Constantine, Algeria, October 3, 1958 
(Official Translation From French) 


AST SUNDAY, three and a half million men and women 
of Algeria, without distinction of community, in com- 
plete equality, gave France and myself their vote of 

confidence. ‘They did this quite simply without any constraint 
and in spite of the threats that certain fanatics brought to bear 
against them, their families and their property. This is a fact, 
as Clear as the bright light of day. And this fact is fundamental 
not only because it mutually and forever pledges, one to the 
other, Algeria and France, but also because it ties in with what 
happened that same day in Metropolitan France, in the Over- 
seas Departments, in the Territories of the Community. 

The least that can be said of this great demonstration is that 
the French people proved to themselves and to the entire 
world their determination for renovation, and that, at the same 
time, a hundred million men decided to build their future 
together in Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 

With regard to Algeria, what is the future to which France 
is calling her? Women and men of Algeria, I have come here 
to tell you what it is. 

What must be achieved is the basic transformation of this 
country, so brave, so alive, but also so full of difficulties and 
suffering. This means that it is necessary for the living condi- 
tions of each man and woman to improve from day to day. 
This means that, for the benefit of the inhabitants, the re- 
sources of the earth and, the ability of the elites must be 
brought to light and developed. This means that children must 
be taught. This means that all Algeria must have her share in 





what modern civilization can and must bring to men in terms 
of well-being and dignity. 

But the loftiest plans call for practical measures. Here are 
the measures that my Government intends to take in the near 
future covering the next five years by virtue of the full powers 
that the new Constitution has just conferred upon it. 

During these five years, of the young people in Metropolitan 
France—yes, I say in Metropolitan France—that enter the 
service of the State, in the Administration, in the Army, in edu 
cation and in the public services, at least a tenth of these young 
people must be recruited from the Arab, the Kabyle and Moza 
bite communities, and that without prejudice to an increased 
proportion of Algerians serving in Algeria. 

In the course of these five years, salaries and wages in A! 
geria will be raised to a level comparable to what they are in 
Metropolitan France. 

Before the end of these five years, 250,000 hectares [617,500 
acres] of new land will be allotted to Moslem farmers. 

Before the end of these five years, the first phase of the plan 
for the agricultural and industrial development of Algeria wil! 
be brought to its conclusion. This phase includes, in particular 
the delivery and the distribution of the oil and gas of the 
Sahara, the setting up, on this soil, of great metallurgical and 
chemical complexes, the construction of housing for a million 
people, the corresponding development of health services, of 
roads, ports, means of communication—in short, the regular 
employment of 400,000 new workers. 
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Gradually in the course of these five years, two thirds of the 
virls and boys will be enrolled in school and, during the three 
years after that, complete school enrollment of all Algerian 
youth will be achieved. 

During these five years, the human contact that has been 
made especially by the French Army—by its career officers, 
its reserve officers, its fighting men, its young conscripts—will 
be continued and developed and, in Metropolitan France, the 
same must be true, in Paris and in our provinces. 

Whar will be the political consequences of this evolution 
which calls for very extensive and prolonged efforts? I believe 
it is quite useless to freeze in advance, in words, that which, 
n any event, is going to take shape, little by little, as it is 
undertaken. But, in any case. two things are certain as of now: 
the first concerns the present. 

In two months, Algeria will elect her representatives under 
the same conditions as will Metropolitan France. But at least 
two thirds of her representatives will have to be Moslem 
Citizens. 

The other refers to the future. The future of Algeria will in 
any event—because that is the nature of things—be built on 
i double foundation: her personality and her close solidarity 
with Metropolitan France. 

In any case, it is absolutely essential that this fruitful trans- 
formation be accomplished. This is necessary for the good of 
the men of Algeria, for the good of the women, for the good 
of the children who live here; but it is also necessary for the 


honor of mankind. It is necessary for the peace of the world. 
For no one has any interest in the stagnation of a people, 
except the kind of people, who, to serve their ambitions, 


gamble on the spirit of revolt and the poverty of others. 
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This transformation, this immense political, economic, social 
and cultural task—who could effect this transformation, if not 
France? 

Now it happens that France has the will and the means to 
do so. It also happens that the vote of the Algerians has just 
proved that they desire this transformation and that it should 
be carried out with France. 

Therefore, turning toward those who are prolonging a fra- 
tricidal conflict, who are organizing lamentable attacks in 
Metropolitan France, or who are spreading—through the chan- 
celleries, through underground dens, by means of the radios 
and the newspapers of certain foreign capitals—vilifications 
of France, to those I say: Why kill? We must enable people 
to live. Why destroy? Our duty is to build. Why hate? We 
must cooperate. 

Stop this absurd fighting and you will at once see a new 
blossoming of hope over all the land of Algeria. You will 
see the prisons emptying; you will see the opening up of a 
future big enough for everybody, and for you yourselves in 
particular. And then, speaking to those States which are throw- 
ing oil on the fire here while their unhappy peoples writhe 
under dictatorships, I say: Could you do what France is in a 
position to do here, what only France is capable of doing? 
Could you people do it? No. Then let France carry on, unless 
you deliberately decide to envenom the conflict in order to 
distract attention from your own difficulties. But in the present 
state of the world, where can these bitter incitements lead if 
not to a universal cataclysm? Only two paths lie open to the 
human race today: war or brotherhood. In Algeria as every- 
where, France, for her part, has chosen brotherhood. 

Long live the Republic! Long live Algeria and long live 
France! 


Tradition and Controversy In Poetry 


THE ELEMENTS THAT CONSTITUTE THE BASIS OF POETRY 


By JAN-ALBERT GORIS, Commissioner of Information, Belgium Government Information Center, New York, New York 


Delivered at St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, New York, September 24,1958 


[ STILL IS somewhat of a mystery to me why I have been 
invited to treat the subject on today’s program: Tradition 
and Controversy in Poetry. Searching diligently for cred- 

entials, | remember that I have published a number of poems 
which are now inflicted upon defenseless pupils, in antholo- 
gies used in our and in Dutch schools and that for many years 
| commented on the poetry produced in Flanders and in Hol- 
land. Long ago, I even acquired the reputation of being the 
Herod of Dutch poetry, because I perpetrated against the 
young poets what was described as a regular massacre of the 
Innocents. In my defense against their complaints, I always 
contended that I considered it my duty to protect poetry from 
the poets. Let these humble facts be my credentials and the 
justification for my presence here. 

I would like to remind you at the outset of my remarks that 
is far as tradition in poetry is concerned, we depend, as in our 
entire spiritual life, on what the Greeks and the Jews have 
aught us. Our ideas about the role and the form of poetry 
go back to the Hellenic world and to the Bible. Except for the 
introduction of the rhyme in poetry and for some special verse 
forms, we have added little to the basic concepts Greece has 
given us. Virgil leans on Homer and Dante leans on Virgil, 
the French classic poets lean on the Roman poets and so does 
Goethe. Notwithstanding the fact that romanticism, as preach- 


ed and practiced by Victor Hugo, appeared at the time as a 
savage break with tradition, we now know that fundamentally, 
not much was changed except for a more picturesque and 
violent way of expressing sentiments and for the prevalence 
of feeling above reason. It is only in very recent years that a 
definite break with traditional conceptions of poetical expres- 
sion has been attempted. 

It is worth while to note that until very recent times, we 
Westerners have remained practically immune to the concep- 
tion of poetry of the Orient. The enormous mass of Chinese 
and Japanese poetry has reached us only sporadically and it is 
a recognized fact that translations from these languages are 
but interpretations and approximations. It seems that Oriental 
poetry is largely untranslatable or at least that it completely 
loses its luster when rendered in another language. One of the 
reasons seems to be that, for instance, in Japanese, the mathe- 
matical effects of verse are extremely important and that the 
only subject of poetry is a delicate contemplation of nature. 
We read a few years ago about Emperor Hirohito winning 
the yearly poetry prize in Japan for a poem that went like 
this: 

A white cloud like a sash moves over 
Nasu peak, soaring beyond the plateau. 
Undoubtedly, in our estimation, this was not a major con- 
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tribution to poetry. It was a simple remark conceived in an 
extremely laconic way. The Japanese comments, which were 
not suspected of servile flattery, pointed out that this poem, 
one chosen out of 18,000 contributions, answered to perfection 
the concept of a waka, because the number of syllables (31) 
and their subtle order were exactly as they should be. There 
is also another verse form which requires but 17 syllables, 
the haiku. Since the War, a few talented Japanese poets have 
tried to write in the Western style. One of them produced a 
long poem on Hiroshima; but although the event the poem 
describes is of significance to the Japanese people and although 
the language, the imagery and the sentiment are powerful— 
even in translation—it seems that this unconventional verse 
form is so alien to the Japanese reader that these poems have 
little or no success. 90% of the readers do not care for them. 
In the 16th century, the rhetoricians in several European coun- 
tries also indulged in all kinds of technical tomfoolery in 
verse which brought them applause from their contemporaries, 
but which now provokes only repulsion and stupefaction. Such 
an acrobatic conception of poetic beauty is now entirely for- 
eign to us, but still the fact remains that this kind of poetry 
gives esthetic pleasure to millions, while it is completely un- 
able to reach us. Therefore, the translators of Oriental poetry 
take a great deal of liberty with their models, arrange them 
to our taste, introduce the rhyme and the accents which we 
need for our esthetic enjoyment. But they have in no way 
influenced our conception of poetical values. 

In order to discover the secret of poetry, looking at trans- 
lations is a very useful practice. It helps us go back to essen- 
tials. It proves that the musical element is essential in poetry. 

When I say “Zeno, the Greek philosopher, was a cruel man 
and he was born in Elea,” nobody will suspect me of a poetic 
purpose, but when Paul Valéry writes: “Zenon, cruel Zénon, 
Zénon d'Elée . . .,” we know that the poetic intent is there. 
There repetition of the name has an incantatory significance 
which lifts it above prose, the musical value of the verse has 
its effect and we are transported into the realm of esthetics. 

What then are the elements that constitute the basis of 
poetry? Poetry has been defined a thousand times, mostly in a 
negative way. “Then Sir,” said Boswell to Dr. Johnson, “what 
is poetry?” “Why, Sir,” replied Dr. Johnson, “it is much easier 
to say what it is not. We all know what light is, but it is not 
easy to tell what it is.” St. Augustine called it “the devil's 
wine,” thus recognizing its irrational and Orphic appeal; and 
the historian, Macaulay, felt that as civilization advances, poetry 
necessarily declines. All this proves that throughout the ages, 
the magic power of poetry has been recognized. It may have 
been in its very inception a purely mnemotechnic device des- 
tined, like proverbs, to anchor a thought or a precept in peo- 
ple’s minds, but it soon outgrew this primitive state and spread 
out, losing its laconic form, bestowing its magical power upon 
the hymns and tragedies. 

In what respect does poetry differ from prose? Like prose, 
it may express thought; like prose, it may express emotion; 
the only added ingredient is music and the fact that poetry is 
always explosive, that it condenses feeling and thought. Vol- 
taire who was a poor poet, but a great writer conceded that 
poetry has at least one merit: to say more in fewer words 
than prose. 

There is, however, much more to the problem of defining 
poetry than what I have just said. Poetry is an attitude and a 
way of life. It is the most gratuitous, the most noble literary 
offering, because to put it vulgarly, it does not pay. The poet 
cannot be suspected of mercenary intentions, at least not any 
longer in our days. Jean Cocteau who sometimes succeeds in his 
verbal pyrotechnics to say words of great wisdom, once wrote: 
"Il y ales poetes et les grandes personnes.” (There are poets 
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and grown-ups.) This means that the poet does not see the 
world as, what we call a normal, well-balanced, well-informed 
person does. It implies that the poet is a perennial pubescent, 
who discovers the world and continues all his life to wonder 
about it. The faculty of wonder is, indeed, essential to the 
poet. Every poem, after all, is an exclamation, the announce- 
ment that such and such a personage, an experience, a land- 
scape has moved the poet to express himself. By doing so, the 
poet isolates himself from the crowd, because he speaks up, 
requires attention and co-operation from the reader. In mod- 
ern times, poetical expression is a challenge to society: it 
reveals the poet and makes him vulnerable much more than 
the novelist, who hides behind the barrier of a very conven- 
tional form of art. While the novelist who uses the third per- 
son singular acts as if he were the Lord himself, scrutinizing 
liver and loins with perfect knowledge of the intimate thoughts 
and feelings of a number of people, the poet cannot hide. He 
unveils himself with utter frankness even when his poetry is 
not lyrical, because he chooses his subject arbitrarily according 
to his moods and cannot avoid a personal accent. Every poem 
says what the poet considers important in the universe; thus 
his function is automatically a moral one, because he selects 
and says only what seems of special value to him. If the 
Romans thought that indignation could inspire the poet, this 
does not contradict Cocteau’s statement. Indignation is, in- 
deed, one of the forms of wonder. Innocence, gratuity are 
required from the poet, the faculty of enthusiasm and of exal- 
tation. It is not astonishing then that relatively few poets con- 
tinue to use this medium of expression all their life. Many 
a poet dies young, the man survives. Because he has come to 
accept the world, because he tries to adapt himself to it rather 
than change or exalt it, because its wonder no longer puzzles 
him or because his feelings, going in many directions, spread 
thinner and do not offer any longer the ore that permits 
poetic detonation. 

It is obvious also that the poet, confronted with the mystery 
that surrounds us, tries to find an explanation; not through 
philosophy or science, but through vision and intuition. Every- 
thing to him is a mystery and every mystery requires clarifica- 
tion. The existence of a bird or a dog is as mysterious as the 
most perturbing problems of life and death. It is the poet's 
task to underline that mystery in everyday life, to suggest it, 
to remind us of it constantly. It has been said that every good 
poem should open a window; that, indeed, is its function. We 
have had countless metaphysical poems in the past; they were 
mostly treatises on philosophy and religion, true to doctrine, 
clever interpretations in rhyme of accepted ideas and dogmas 
They have little to do with poetry, their didacticism kills the 
poetical essence, while some poems of R. M. Rilke, especially 
those of the “Stundenbuch,” suggest with overwhelming power 
the most puzzling metaphysical vistas. Let us conclude that 
the poet has to believe in the magic of his own art and that 
he will be unable to communicate his ecstasy or his pleasure, 
his puzzlement or his pain if he does not approach the world 
in innocence and candor. 

The classics preached the prevalence of thought over feeling 
in poetry; the romanticists gave precedence to feeling. St 
Thomas of Aquinas in his definition of classical beauty re 
quired claritas, debita proporitio, concinata et splendor (clarity, 
proportion, cohesion of the parts and splendor). He wrote at 
a time when poetry still had a lot of functions that it lost 
since then. It is certain that we no longer expect clarity as an 
essential element in poetry. We want, and we are entitled to, 
some mystery. A good poem, someone said, should be like an 
iceberg; one sees one-tenth of it, the other nine-tenths are 
hidden below the surface of the ocean. Every work of art 
should, of course, communicate, but in order to do that, it is 
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not necessary to enunciate. Insinuation, suggestion has become 
in element of poetry to which we are accustomed and which 
we consider essential. It is impossible to define how far the 
poet may go in this direction. He has the right to be difficult 


! : . ‘ 
if what he has to say is worthy of the effort of deciphering 


his cryptic writing; he does not have the right to be unintel- 
igible, a pretentious attitude which bears its punishment in 
tself. In the French, in the vernacular German language, one 
in trace a great number of universally accepted expressions 


ae 
which are quotations from the poets of these countries. As a 
uic, they express a wise thought rendered in powerful, concise 
inguage. Anybody familiar with German will tell you that 


Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklem Drange Ist sich du 
rechten Weges wohl bewusst.” (A good man will sense, how- 
ever vaguely, which is the right road to take.) And any 
Frenchman will respond knowingly when reminded that “Je 
crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n'ai point d’autre crainte.” (1 fear 
God, dear Abner, and have no other fear.) Shakespeare, Mil- 
ron, Goethe and Schiller were also eminently quotable poets. 
But, at present, we no longer expect poets to write in such 
t their dictum becomes wisdom. 

Macaulay said, as | have quoted, that as civilization ad- 
vances, poetry declines. This statement is not entirely true; or 
rather, it demands some explanation. One could even say that 
poetry gains as civilization progresses, because it comes nearer 
ro its real role and nature. In the past, the matters that are 
now treated by scholars, by historians, by novelists, by political 
writers were all couched in verse. Many European literatures 

ive their history of nations; treatises on botany, on religion, 
mn science, written in poetic form. These writings are no 

onger valued for their beauty, but exclusively for their im- 
ortance as cultural documents. Progressively, the field of 
octry has been narrowed down to the expressions of purely 
rsonal experiences and emotions. In the 16th century, poetry 
played a great role in the wars of religion; even in the 19th 
century in France, it still was part of political literature. Hatred 
for or love of an idea, inspired by the indignation of the poet, 

id its influence. It still represented a social value. It does not 
ny longer. The “Roman de la Rose” would now be a real 
real novel; and the songs of the Lutherans and 
Calvinists in the Netherlands would be fiery editorials in a 
newspaper. Ballads have become short stories, poetic puns 

ive been transformed into cartoons. The role of the poet has 
xecome less and less important if one considers his influence 

n the functioning of our society, while in the past he had an 
effective part. Who would deny that Dante's “Commedia” in- 

nced political thinking in his time and that close to us, 

Whitman's psalmodic and prophetic utterances did influence 
he political and social awareness of the American people, but 
who would dare imagine that in our days there would be a 
Dante or a Whitman who would use the poetic form as these 
great poets did? 

As I said, the only major modern contribution to poetry was 
he rhyme, although it already played a role with the low 
Latin poets, the vagrants, and in the church. By accepting the 

of poetical rules established centuries ago, the poets 


Waly tha 


roman 


ranny 
nited their means of expression. This lead to the most ridi- 
ous situations: in France, until the arrival of free verse 
century, a masculine rhyme could not rhyme 
with a feminine one, although the sounds were perfectly 
fentical. These mandarin rules laid down by Boileau in the 
1 theories of the Golden Age of French letters were 
It took three centuries before some poets 
this was sheer formalism 
cal significance at all. But still some poets 
traditionalists attach a great significance to 


poets of the 19th 


yeyed to the letter 
the courage to point out that 

without any poe 

Who re not strict 
e rhyme. Franz Werfel wrote a sonnet on the subject, which 
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goes very far indeed and tries to justify it through a nearly 
mystical explanation: “Der Reim ist heilig. Denn durch ihm 
erfahren Wir tiefe Zwieheit, die sich will entsprechen. Sind 
wir nicht selbst mit Aug-Ohr-Lippenpaaren Gepaarte Reime 
ohne Klang-Gebrechen?” (The rhyme is holy. Then through 
it we experience the profound duality that seeks expression. 
Are we not ourselves like a rhyme, through the pair of eyes 
and ears and lips?” ) 

Free verse is therefore a relatively modern invention. Of 
course, the psalms were always treated as such; Whitman 
used a free meter without compunction; and finally, Claudel 
came and found a perfectly natural justification for it. He felt 
that a line of poetry could and should reflect the complete per- 
sonality of the poet, his physical power as well as his spiritual 
self, for the verse could be as long as the normal respiration 
of the poet could hold out. Giraudoux had algeady called the 
Alexandrine “ce bel exercise de respiration” (that superb 
exercise in breathing), and it is evident that the Alexandrine 
comes quite naturally to the French. Even in the French 
Criminal Code, one finds perfect examples. The most famous 
is the one that says that everybody who is sentenced to death 
shall have his head cut off. “Tout condamné a4 mort aura la 
téte tranchée.” The number of syllables is right and the czsura, 
the break, is in the middle of the sentence, where it should 
be. But evidently, Claudel had more wind than the average 
Frenchman. He invented what was later called le verset claud- 
élien, a verse of very irregular length that is now used with 
signal success by St. John Perse. It seems, however, that only 
some lofty subjects are helped by this poetic form, if one 
excepts the farcical use Ogden Nash is wont to make of it. 

The most obvious conquest of modern poetry is the freedom 
it Obtained with regard to the use of language and subject. 
It took a long time in several countries to liberate the poet 
from conventional poetical language. Every style develops 
after a while its own rhetoric. Remarkable novelties in style 
and image become threadbare after a certain period and losing 
their power of expression become slightly ridiculous. The re- 
action against fossil, poetical language in the bad sense devel- 
oped in several European countries simultaneously. Many 
poets found that it was possible to decant poetical beauty by 
simply enunciating rigorously bare facts. Often their poems 
had an anecdotal content, the vocabulary was as poor and as 
vernacular as possible, but the underlying tension of the poem 
was high. 

In America, Edgar Lee Masters, whom this generation so 
sadly underestimates and neglects, also succeeded in pushing 
back the frontiers of poetical communication. His work had 
an influence on poets in Germany, the Netherlands and Scan- 
dinavia where its pioneering spirit was recognized. Among 
the hundreds of funeral inscriptions contained in the Spoon 
River Anthology, 1 would like to quote one that to my mind 
has always appeared as a small masterpiece of restrained highly 
emotional poetry and that illustrates to perfection the Spartan 
qualities the poets of his school desired. It is the poem devoted 
to the memory of one Hortense Robbins, a society lady born 
in Spoon River and buried there after an empty existence. 

My name used to be in the papers daily 

As having dined somewhere 

Or traveled somewhere 

Or rented a house in Paris 

Where I entertained the nobility. 

I was forever eating or traveling 

Or taking the cure in Baden-Baden. 

Now I am here to do honor 

To Spoon River here beside the family whence | 
sprang. 

No one cares now where I dined 
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Or lived or whom I entertained 
Oc how often I took the cure in Baden-Baden. 


What makes this ultra simple text poetry? Certainly not the 
vocabulary which could be found in the society column of 
any newspaper. It is the mysterious way in which Masters has 
depicted the absurd futility of this life and has induced us to 
pity this melancholy figure whose glory is completely gone. 
The only detectable poetical device with which he achieves 
this effect is the subtle repetition of the name of the German 
watering-place that is in itself a repetition. The poem trails 
off on these repeated words Baden-Baden as if the subject 
itself would slowly retire from our vision. One could, of course, 
attack this poem saying that it contains social criticism which 
has no place in pure poetry, that the poet evidently despises 


this useless lady and gives vent to his indignation, but this- 


extrapoetical element is compensated for by the humane feel- 
ing of compassion that permeates the poem and balances the 
elements it contains. 

The effects of romanticism have been felt in poetry for a 
very long time. For many decades poets have thought and 
many still do, especially in European countries, that poetry and 
morbidity are synonymous. It must be recognized that only 
love and death, those two sisters as Baudelaire pretended, are 
the main, the jtrue subjects, of poetic expression. 

A reaction| against this tendency set in and poets felt that 
they also had |the right to be lighthearted, to be gay and foolish 
even clownish. Nonsense poetry, so splendidly practiced by 
Lear and Carroll, became an accepted mode of expression. It 
is quite possible that of the work of T. S. Eliott, spirited poems 
on the naming of cats, harmless, pleasant rhymes about second- 
ary subjects may survive longer than the rest of his work. 
They are, however, a remedy against the general morbid and 
all too high-toned products of the so-called serious poet. 

Controversy about poetry anywhere in the world always 
centers about the relative importance of the three elements 
one can distinguish in any poetical communication. Should 
a poem be entirely intelligible? Should it have emotional 
content? Should it be disciplined in its technical aspect accord- 
ing to strict rules? 

The most spectacular quarrel concerning the nature of 
poetry originated a year ago in the Saturday Reivew. Mr. 
Ciardi wrote a review of a volume of poetry by Mrs. Anne 
Lindbergh. He felt that this distinguished lady uttered but 
platitudes, that her language was poor, her sense of rhythm, 
deficient, that she confused poetry with honorable statements. 
There are a thousand ways to say that life is short and that we 
all have to die. These facts are universally known but from time 
to time a poet succeeds in expressing these elementary truths 
in such a way that we rediscover them as if they were told for 
the first time. Mrs. Lindbergh had not succeeded in finding a 
new or impressive way to express very old, although sympa- 
thetic, reflections. For weeks, the Saturday Review was flooded 
with letters from readers saying that Mr. Ciardo was a cad, that 
he was no gentlemen, that he was trying to hurt a respectable 
lady who expressed the noblest sentiments and so on. Against 
these 400 letter writers who attacked Mr. Ciardi, a few people 
came to the rescue of the reviewer pointing out that the fact 
that Mrs. Lindbergh is such a nice person who wouldn't hurt 
a mosquito has nothing to do with the value of her poetic 
production. That Ciardi was perfectly right in pointing out 
her poetic deficiencies as far as the use of language and poetical 
form was concerned. It was apparent in this drawn-out dis- 
pute that still a great number of people confuse truth with 
beauty, which are not necessarily identical, nice feelings with 
esthetics; that the physical aspect of a poem, the meter and 
the rhyme induce a number of simple readers to think that 
what is offered them in such a way should and must be a 
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product of beauty. It was a most enlightening debate. Mrs. 
Lindbergh’s poems lacked mystery, they lacked the magic ele- 
ment, they were flat statements in conventional and worn-out 
language, often maudlin in sentiment. These same people who 
tound that Ciardi was all wrong, will protest against the rather 
ridiculous pedantries of Ezra Pound but overlook the fact that 
n some few pages he is a great poet. 

Essentially the controversy about poetry always centers 

yund the definition of this art: Is it for poetry to couch in 
hyme good religious sentiment? In that case, the Bay Psalm 
Book would be a masterpiece and the Day of Doom in which 
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Michael Wigglesworth, that very worthy divine, affirmed that 
the Lord would give to the unbaptized infants, whom he called 
depraved infants, the easiest room in hell, would be the great 
masterpiece of early American letters. Is it for poetry to com- 
ment on political or social matters in poetical form? Not 
necessarily because all too often the political passion that in- 
spired the poet evokes no response in our heart anymore unless 
its violence and verbal power is above normal. The Dutch 
national anthem, Wilhelmus van Nassouwe, is a political 
poem. The passion that inspired it is long since gone; it is no 
longer necessary for a Protestant to hate Catholicism or Philip 
II, but it is a poetical experience to feel to what height of 
indignation the religious conflict of the 16th century could 
lead a good poet. 

The world over now, pure poetry is praised and considered 
above controversy. What does the term mean? Nobody has 
ever stated it very clearly, except in negative formulas, just 
as Dr. Johnson did. It is not religion; it is not politics; it is 
not sentiment put forth in a rhythmical manner. If any of 
these elements dominates, poetry becomes impure. 

This anxiousness to protect poetry against all logically com- 
prehensible elements presents, of course, a danger: to reduce 
poetry to the mere function of a music-box, to allow only its 
magical power to do work, nothing else. Recently a cartoon 
in the New Yorker showed two puzzled men in front of an 
abstract painting, one addressing the other and saying: “May- 
be he doesn’t want to communicate anything at all.” Many 
poems of that kind are written now, but it is not probable 
that this extremely narrow conception of poetry will triumph. 
If we may compare poetry to painting, | would dare to say 
that, after all, the language spoken by Velasquez, Rembrandt, 
Van Eyck or Rubens will always be more moving than that 
used by Mondriaan or Pollock. We may, at times, be charmed 
by stammerings, but eloquence will always, I think, prevail. 
Poetry, however cryptic, is a means of communication. The 
controversy about it will go on endlessly, because there will 
always be people who are satisfied as soon as they understand 
a text, as soon as they discover the poet’s emotion, and as soon 
as they are charmed or moved by his musical power of sug- 
gestion. Each reader deserves the poetry he reads—like every 
people has the government it deserves. Most readers, however, 
are unable to distinguish or to sense when the poet has trans- 
cended the technique of poetical expression and has achieved 
the perfect equilibrium of the three inevitable components of 
his craft. Rest assured that the confusion about the nature of 
poetry will go on as long as the mystery of its nature has not 
been solved. 
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